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THE WAYFARER 


& The naive old balloon, gallantly manipulated by mus- 
tachioed daredevils a few decades ago, now has given place to 
reeking tube & iron shard. We head now not for the nearest 
cloud-bank, but the farthest galaxy. Among the most alarmed, 
these past months, have been the comic-strip inventors of inter- 
planetary space-ships and superman conquest of the ultimate 
ether: now scientists have been muscling in on the outer unt- 
verse, and the Sunday supplement sags when truth becomes 
again stranger than fiction. Is the day really almost upon us 
when a radar-controller station on the moon can drop an atom 
bomb wherever we pinpoint it? As Donald Andrews of the 
Johns Hopkins physics department shrugs: “Interplanetary 
flight? It’s becoming not only possible—but imperative!” 


& Several years ago | was awed to 
ship out on a super-gadgeted North- 
west Airlines plane, where science 
spoke in stainless-steel accents to “the 
wall-eyed wonder of the countryman.” 
The trim hostess offered tomato juice 
as this marvel of technology reached 
flight altitude. Several minutes later 
she returned apologetically from the 
culinary-control room. ‘Terribly 
sorry,” she announced. “No tomato 
juice. We’ve—uh—lost the can-opener.” Yearn for the day of 
the gently swaying balloon basket: those mustachioed super- 
men always carried a can-opener. . . . 


& Frankly, a crumby pic called Fighter Squadron reached for 
me its nadir of retching bad taste, savagery, and senseless cyn- 
icism with the grinning chortle of an invincible US airman 
as he saw a Jerry riddled with gunfire choking in flames: 
“Burn, you crumb, burn!” ... At the other extreme, mild- 
ness, among gentlemen of the heavier-than-air calling was a 
IWA clerk’s solution of a student passenger’s 52-pound lug- 
gage problem: “This is 12 pounds overweight,” he granted. 
“We should charge you. But sir, I see you’re a student, and at 
least 12 pounds underweight yourself. We'll call it square... .” 


& VPI, down in Virginia, does make its religious emphasis 
leaders feel like VIP’s. A charming Virginia accent makes 
“about the house” sound like “abate the hase”; similarly dis- 
tinctive hospitality makes even a tolerated Yankee feel like 
General Lee. Able Paul Derring, Y secretary at Virginia Tech 
who has been blind since boyhood, shows amazingly how in- 
sight becomes more powerful than eyesight. ... The quiet 
nuptials of Hoyt Palmer (formerly on the staff at “347") and 
efhcient Canadian Dorothy Sharp (still at that numbe r) were 
January 21. . The “Campbell Commission” surveying the 
nature of the Student YM. with deep care and breadth, is 
known now as the “nature study group’’—tracking with net 
& camera (and compass, we trust) through a forest of reports, 
issues, Claims, and grapevine-entangled intentions. 


& Iwo of us were helping a student on crutches over a 
glassy-ice sidewalk, our feet firm while his sprawled. I thought 
poignantly of that tiny quatrain in John Baillie’s Diary of 
Private Devotion, which described the identical situation in 
theistic terms: 

I steadier step 

When I recall 

That though I slip 

Thou dost not fall. 


If you don’t know, by the way, that compend of morning and 
evening prayers, get a copy: no staff for devotion ministers 
more surely to modern individual Christians. 


& At a college dining hall where grace was muttered in the 
pre-prandial hubbub, one cynical senior found that the all- 
too-familiar formula could be shortened to three shouted 
words: “... Use ... Service ... Amen!” A Lenten bless- 
ing almost as short comes from my wayfaring days in Scotland 
—including all we really mean to say: Benedtctus benedicat, 
Amen. (I mean it here too.) 
—J.O.N. 
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WHERE IS THE UNIVERSITY LEADING—OR IS IT? 


Asks PROFESSOR JOHN BAILLIE 


Do WE know where we are going 
in education? Do we clearly know 
what our aim is? 

During the last several genera- 
tions we have generally been con- 
tent to answer that the purpose of 
education is simply to impart knowl- 
edge. So what we have done in our 
universities has been to offer in- 
struction in pretty nearly every kind 
of knowledge, and to allow the stu- 
dents to choose pretty much at ran- 
dom what kinds of knowledge they 
would acquire. ‘The students have 
naturally chosen those subjects that 
would be of most direct and imme- 
diate use to them in earning their 
daily bread, with the result that 
more and more of our colleges have 
been turning out men and women 
who are specialists in a single field 
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of knowledge rather than men and 
women of a general and humane 
culture. 

But now we are gradually coming 
to see the dangers and limitations 
of this policy. For after all, it is a 
miserable conception of education 
that would define it as the mere im- 
partation of knowledge. Some of the 
worst men and worst citizens who 
have ever lived have been men who 
have accumulated large stores of 
knowledge of this specialized kind. 
An educated man is not a man who 
knows a whole lot of things, but 
rather a man who has acquired some 
catholicity of outlook, who _ has 
learned to look at things in general 
in an instructed and right-minded 
way, and whose knowledge has thus 
ripened into some sort of wisdom. 


The true and ultimate aim of edu- 
cation is therefore not to pump 
knowledge into our young men and 
women but to train their minds, to 
form their personalities and to give 
them a right point of view. 

But as soon as we allow ourselves 
to conceive the purpose of educa- 
tion in this large way, we need for 
our guidance a much more clearly- 
defined directive principle than if 
we were concerned merely with i1m- 
parting heterogeneous knowledge. If 
our universities are to guide stu- 
dents towards acquiring a_ right 
point of view and a right outlook 
on life, the education they impart 
must itself be guided by a right 
point of view and a right outlook 
on life. 

In the past the Christian religion 
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has provided our universities with 
this outlook and point of view. All 
the great old schools and universi- 
ties of Europe were Christian in 
their foundation—with no _ single 
exception; and all the training they 
gave, in whatever subject, was given 
within the framework and context 
of the Christian outlook on life. 

This was because in those days 
the whole culture of the West was 
a Christian culture. Every citizen 
was a baptized Christian (with the 
exception of the wandering Jews) 
and the Christian religion was 
taken for granted by all as providing 
the general setting within which all 
life must be lived. 

But within the last two hundred 
vears or so, and especially within 
the last few generations, an increas- 
ing number of citizens in our coun- 
tries came to detach themselves from 
the Churches, and not a few came 
to be quite outspoken in their repu- 
diation of the Christian religion; 
many of these being honest and con- 
scientious men who found them- 
selves unable to believe what the 
Churches taught, even if they could 
not always propound any other or 
different philosophy of life of a defi- 
nite kind. It was natural that this 
situation should reflect itself in the 
Universities. Where there was di- 
vision of outlook in the community 
as a whole there could hardly be a 
common mind in the schools of 
learning. 


Growing Detachment 

How did the Universities respond 
to this changed situation? They re- 
sponded by detaching themselves 
more and more from their ancient 
Christian foundations. ‘Theology 
was no longer what she had always 
been in the past, the Queen of the 
Sciences. But no other queen was 
allowed to reign in her stead. No 
other common outlook on life took 
the place of the Christian outlook. 
The various departments of knowl- 
edge now pursued each its own way, 
without taking much thought about 
its relation to the others. 

And, because the teachers of youth 
were no longer inspired by any 
common conviction about the deep- 
er things of life, their tendency has 
been to discharge students from 
forming any conviction about these 
things. To a considerable extent 
Guestions of ultimate conviction 
have been tabooed, so that the stu- 
dent has not even been provided 
with the materials with which a 
right judgment concerning them 
can be based. 

The result has been an abdication 
by the universities of their ancient 
function of guiding the public mind 
in its quest of ultimate truth and of 
such an instructed wholeness of out- 
look as would enable men to form 
a wise and balanced judgment on 
the greater issues confronting them 
in their own lives and in the con- 
duct of their society. Instead of that, 


Wherever the University is “leading,” in Dy 
Baillie’s term, the US has more college sty. 
dents than all the rest of the world together 
and seven states lead all others. 


the condition of a permanently sys. 
pended judgment, upon which aq 
premium has been set in the uni. 
versities, tends to spread outwards 
from them to a considerable section 
of the wider public. There is a groy. 
ing tendency among our youth to. 
wards renouncing definite beliefs of 
any kind. 

This situation is at present caus. 
ing much heart-searching the 
home countries. We are coming to 
see its danger as never before, watch. 
ing what an easy conquest the dic. 
tatorships of one European country 
after another have had over this 
kind of spiritual neutrality; how 
easily, for instance, the great Uni. 
versities of Germany, where this 
kind of neutrality had perhaps gone 
further than anywhere else, fell vic. 
tim of Hitler’s propaganda. 


The Real Purpose 

I am not proposing any ready- 
made solution. There is indeed no 
easy solution. Our universities can- 
not regain spiritual unity while the 
mind of the larger community re. 
mains divided. But this I will say, 
that our present failure to confront 
the students with the necessity of 
having some clearly-defined philoso- 
phy of life, or even to provide them 
with an intelligent understanding 
of the alternatives between which 
they have to choose in forming one 
for themselves, is an abnegation of 
the very purpose for which a unt- 
versity exists. If our sons and daugh- 
ters are going to have nothing better 
than this colorless spiritual neu- 
trality, this academic aloofness, this 
condition of permanently suspended 
judgment, with which to confront 
the new totalitarian orthodoxies 
that are now competing for their 
allegiance, I fear these latter will 
soon have the game in their hands. 
It is therefore the very solemn duty 
of those who do not wish to have 
their children receive a Christian 
education to ask themselves what 
other kind of education they are 
going to offer them in its place. 
(Text of a radio talk on the New Zea- 
land national network, May, 1948.) 
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Curriculum for Crisis 


Is Mann-Dewey ‘General Education”’ good enough? 
Barnard’s forthright Dean calls for more... 


Norte can be more important 
in a free society than the clear 
statement of goals for education. 
And these goals must constantly be 
re-examined in the light of current 
conditions so that education re- 
mains a dynamic force, effective in 
human life. 

Our country is in great peril at 
this moment, because we are con- 
fused as to what our educational 
institutions must achieve if our way 
of life is to survive. Our belief in 
sound intellectual training and 
scholarship may be undimmed, but 
we know that these are not enough. 
We have witnessed the destruction 
of a German culture which was 
fathered by the greatest university 
system and the most _ elaborate 
scholarship the world has_ ever 
known. We have lived through the 
dawn of a new age with the har- 
nessing of atomic energy, and we 
know that research even into the 
ultimate secrets of science is not 
enough. We must somehow go 
further in educating the whole man, 
so that scholarship is made effec- 
tive through harmonious personal- 
ity and so that research is animated 


by an idealism which can use it for 


the good of mankind. 

Strong voices of leadership have 
chartered for us certain important 
areas. ‘The progressive education 
movement, born under the aegis of 
Horace Mann and John Dewey, has 
aroused American teachers to real- 
iz the connection between the aca- 
demic process and the development 
of personality, influencing even 
those who must disagree with them. 
Columbia College, after the First 
World War, set its standard firmly 
at the head of those who believed 
in education for citizenship in a de- 
mocracy—a standard more recently 
taken up by the Harvard Faculty, 
and raised wholeheartedly by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 
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By MRS. RUSTIN McINTOSH 


Dean, Barnard College 


“To Make Citizens’—Enough? 


I wonder whether even these im- 
portant goals are enough. ‘Those 
who have concentrated on the per- 
sonality as such have succeeded of- 
ten in developing superficial, ego- 
centric young people, lacking in 
discipline and woefully ignorant of 
the great cultural and religious tra- 
ditions through which man_has 
emerged from group savagery into 
individual freedom and_ opportu- 
nity. ‘Ihe call to responsibility for 
citizenship in a democratic society, 
noble as it is, cannot create good 
citizens; nor can courses in contem- 
porary civilization, social studies, 
current events—call them what you 
may—in themselves create the good 
life. 

What goals then are needed which 
will make education truly effective 
for our time—the most difficult pe- 
riod probably in history? I believe 
that as teachers, at every level of 
the educational process, we must 
first come out of our ivory tower 
and face candidly and with humil- 
ity the world for which we are edu- 


| Twenty Largest Universities 

Institution Enrollment 
New York University...._...__-. 47, 647 
University of California_______ _ 43, 469 
City College of New York. 28, 567 
Columbia University _.........-~ 28, 000 
University of Minnesota. 27, 243 
University of Illinois. 25, 920 
Ohio State University... 23, 929 
Northwestern University ....._. 23, 788 
University of 23,131 
University of Southern California. 22, 740 
University of Wisconsin- - 22,353 
University of 21, 002 
Syracuse University...........-. 19, 698 
University of Texas...........-.- 19, 676 
University of Pittsburgh-----_-_--- 19, 526 
University of Pennsylvania-_- 18, 644 
Wayne 18, 455 
Temple University............-.. 17, 212 
University of Washington. 16, 650 


cating our students. Suppose we can 
for a while forget the international 
picture and regard honestly our own 
culture. What are the characteristics 
of the present-day American scene? 

We live in a world which, beyond 
a shadow of doubt, makes good liv- 
ing intensely difficult, especially for 
the young. Our mechanical genius 
has created a series of human prob- 
lems which have not yet been ade- 
quately analyzed. Our overcrowded 
cities make life hectic and abnormal 
for a large proportion of our popu- 
lation. Our highly developed movie 
and radio industries provide enter- 
tainment which is too stimulating 
and often thoroughly artificial. The 
lack of quiet family routines and the 
difhfculty of giving children respon- 
sibility in our complicated society 
all contribute barriers to the normal 
development of intellect and _per- 
sonality. 

Thus we find that our highly es- 
teemed civilization has resulted in 
an environment which destroys the 
very qualities which have produced 
it: initiative, independence, intel- 
lectual resourcefulness. Because 
young people are dependent on out- 
side agents for their recreation and 
for the actual mechanics of living, 
many of them never learn to read 
nor to create for themselves a leisure 
which inspires creative activity or 
independent thought. A generation 
which have been born in confusion, 
reared with cars, radios, movies, 
comics and picture magazines, can 
hardly be expected to mature as re- 
flective, sober, well-rounded young 
people. 

The first goal of education must 
therefore be to impart to young 
people the freshness of intellectual 
excitement, the opportunity for in- 
dependent and creative activity, the 
delight in discussion and discovery 
that form an essential part of true 
learning. A teaching staff in school 
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or college who believe in their re- 
sponsibility to impart these to their 
students will find ways of giving 
them, through constant re-evalua- 
tion of their subject matter and 
methods in the light of the needs of 
their time. I submit that the actual 
content of courses is not so impor- 
tant as the method by which it is 
presented; that the material of the 
curriculum is insignificant in com- 
parison with the quality of those 
who teach. Thus, Thomas Arnold 
of Rugby could influence hundreds 
of English boys to accept the call 
of duty and of citizenship not 
through expensive “integrated” 
courses but through the sheer force 
of his own conviction and the clar- 
ity of his own goals. So have de- 
voted teachers through the ages met 
the challenge of their own time. 

Even more difficult for young peo- 
ple than external complexities are 
the moral confusions of our time. A 
fundamental hazard lies in the fre- 
quent shift in parental standards 
from those in which a duty is per- 
formed to God and one’s fellow man 
to those which estimate material 
success and pleasure-seeking as the 
ultimate goals in life. Adults have a 
right to live their own lives in their 
own way so long as they do not hurt 
others; but the effect on children of 
such attitudes has not been hon- 
estly faced. 

Important also is the change in 
attitude toward marriage and sex. 
No longer can children count on a 
home which will be kept intact. It 
is difhcult now for parents to hand 
on to children clear-cut standards of 
what is right and what is wrong in 
the relations of the sexes and in the 
set-up of a marriage. The air is blue 
with insistent voices, presenting 


Education for Citizenship 


From The Canadian Student 


The University should foster an at- 
mosphere conducive to. stirring and 
stretching the imaginative faculty in 
every student. Imagination is funda- 
mental to the appreciation of what has 
been achieved in literature, in art, in 
music, in every form of science, in eco- 
nomics, in philosophy; and creative 
imagination.is the mysterious force, the 
trigger action, which impels the mind 
of man across the frontier of knowledge 
and achievement into new realms of 
thought and new modes of expression. 


“new” attitudes—stemming actually 
from the monkey and the cave man 
—analyzing behavior as ‘“‘normal” 
which in the past we were accus- 
tomed to associate with the gutter. 
Our society may ultimately gain 
from these attempts to face honestly 
our own weaknesses; but at the mo- 
ment, the confusion is great, and 
society seems to deny all the pre- 
mises which have given dignity to 
living. 


Moral Synthesis a “Must” 


What goal can possibly be estab- 
lished that will meet the situation 
presented here? Is it our business 
as educators to grapple with the 
problems of our generation and to 
provide a moral synthesis which can 
guide our students wisely through a 
mass of contradictory concepts? | 
believe that this moral synthesis 
should be a major objective of edu- 
cation, but that it can be provided 
only through freedom of inquiry 
and discussion, and by the personal 
idealism of the administrators and 
teachers who themselves cannot es- 
cape the necessity of coming to terms 
with the major problems of living. 
In this, we are surrounded by a 
cloud of witnesses: great teachers 
from Socrates to Whitehead and 
‘Toynbee, who were aware of the 
moral and spiritual implications of 
knowledge, and accepted fully the 
responsibility for passing these on 
to their students and to the world. 

The greatest educational chal- 
lenge of our time is thus formulated 
in the necessity of making teaching, 
on the school or college level, the 
great function which it has been 
historically, and which the urgency 
of our time demands. Graduate 
schools and colleges which glorify 


Let the universities plan their curricu- 
lar and special extra-curricular pro- 
grammes to jog the mind out of pedes- 
trian paths so that there may be more 
and more students whose imaginations 
“go forth in uncurbed glory.” 

More and more demands are being 
made on university graduates to play a 
part in local community affairs and in- 
ternational affairs. It is the duty of the 
university to encourage recognition of 
this fact and to provide some training 
for such service. This can be done 
through student self-government, pub- 
lic affairs clubs, visiting lecturers, and 
in other ways. It is not enough today 
to be a specialist in some one line—a 
first class engineer, physician, home- 


Dean McIntosh 


research and publication at the ex. 
pense of the art of teaching are guil- 
ty of a grave and perhaps irreparable 
sin against civilization. Communi- 
ties which spend millions for alco- 
hol, cosmetics, tobacco, and amuse- 
ments, and what is left over for 
schools, are committing spiritual 
suicide. We, the educators of Amer- 
ica, who meet endlessly to make and 
listen to speeches keyed to the super- 
ficial aspects of our problem, are 
convicted of letting our world slide 
into an abyss of technological and 
moral confusion while we have been 
concerned with what Professor How- 
ard Mumford Jones calls the “polite 
fictions of genteel tradition.” 

Our high privilege, as well as our 
own duty, requires us to face the 
problems of our time with honesty 
and courage. Man can apparently 
rise to supreme heights only when 
faced with supreme crisis. We face 
such a crisis today. 


maker, business executive, teacher, 
farmer, lawyer or anything else—one 
must also be an active working citizen, 
an intelligent student of conditions in 
the world, capable of playing a part in 
moulding a healthy, honest, far-visioned 
public opinion. More and more, too, 
university men and women must be 
willing to run for public office, to serve 
on school boards, town councils and in 
parliament. In preparation for such 
service the universities must teach their 
men and women students to pull to 
gether as Citizens, irrespective of sex, 
co-workers equally concerned in know 
ing the facts, righting injustices, seeking 
solutions to the problems of mankind 
and combating intolerance and apathy. 
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Not yet convincedly Christian? 


All right, but grant even the 


By HENRY H. HAYDEN 


Reticion “preference cards” at our 
university bring us a statistical pic- 
ture of the religious interests of the 
newly enlarged student body. Two 
aspects are significant. First, a large 
sroup, roughly about half, are com- 
pletely indifferent to organized re- 
ligion. This may or may not indi- 
cate hostility to ethical or religious 
ideals, but it does mean that the 
churches have failed to reach the 
youth of this generation. 

But second, it is plain that there 
is a dynamic and aggressive minor- 
ity of students who have found 
strength and resource in their re- 
ligious faith and are anxious to re- 
late their sense of values to the 
problems of modern society. We see 
evidence of this in the devout group 
of Southern Baptist Union mem- 
bers who gather twice a day through- 
out the week for prayer and study. 
We sense growing religious realism 
in the Brotherhood Week services 
sponsored by the Hillel Foundation 
and the United Student Christian 
Fellowship when prominent Jewish 
and Negro speakers addressed a 
large meeting. We sense the concern 
of religious students for the chal- 
lenge of secularism in the excellent 
panel conducted by the Catholic 
Newman Club on Christianity and 
Communism. We rejoice in finding 
that the church-related student, al- 
though very positive in his convic- 
tions, is tolerant of other religious 
groups and anxious to participate in 
inter-faith efforts which stress the 
common ethical beliefs possessed by 
all religions in the Hebrew-Christian 
tradition. 

What should religion be doing for 
college these days? This will be an- 
swered in various ways according to 
the tradition and belief of the 
churches involved, but certain ob- 
vious answers suggest themselves. 
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1. Religion can create community. 
A critical problem of our age is the 
problem of community—how can 
men of differing religion, language, 
and culture live together in peace? 
This is also a critical problem of re- 
ligion. This suggests that religion 
has a contribution to make to de- 
mocracy and the problem of human 
discipline and government. True re- 
ligion deals with universal princi- 
ples: its truths apply to all men 
equally, and it is of inestimable 
value in dealing with world prob- 
lems. Ethical religion holds firmly 
to the sacredness and dignity of 
every man—it makes demands upon 
all nations and governments that 
the rights of citizens be not abro- 
gated or suspended. Thus religious 
faith leavens the power-politics cul- 
ture in which we live. It challenges 
no less the autocracies and cliques 
of the campus than it does the au- 
tocracies of states and nations. Re- 
ligion, therefore, has a function in 
promoting democracy on campus. 


2. It can redeem the sciences and 
humanities from narrow loyalties and 
self-seeking. Neither sciences nor 
humanities are of themselves selfish 
or destructive, but the ends to which 
their knowledge is used may be nar- 
row and vicious. If the moral in- 
tegrity of the scientist and would-be 
humanitarian is missing, then knowl- 
edge becomes destructive. Religion 
insists that all truth meet the re- 
quirements of moral law. This 
means that the scientist and the ar- 
tist are under obligation to use their 
talents for the reign of justice and 
the promotion of peace, rather than 
for personal or social lusts to power. 

3. It brings the Biblical sense of 
justice to bear upon current society. 
True religion is the enemy of the 
status quo. Despite the rantings of 
demagogues, America is a long way 


NECESSITY RELIGION 
CAMPUS 


from being the Kingdom of God! 
So long as millions suffer discrimi- 
nation because of their race, creed, 
or color, the prophets of religious 
faith cannot remain silent. So long 
as one section of the country exists 
in economic peonage and selfish in- 
terests dominate employee-employer 
relationships, America is not per- 
fect. So long as we turn our backs 
on international responsibility and 
wallow in the trough of luxury while 
our neighbors go hungry, we can 
make little claim to real moral lead- 
ership. So long as our homes break 
up, our divorce rate rises, and our 
children roam the streets untamed, 
we can exert little power of moral 
suasion in the parliaments of man. 
So long as human selfishness con- 
tinues to divide fellow Americans 
one from another in terms of class 
and caste, religion has not truly 
made an impact on our social sys- 
tem. Amos, Jeremiah, and Isaiah 
challenged the wickedness of their 
nation with force and finality, and 
until we measure up to their social 
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passion, we have not met the de- 
mands of an ethical religion. 


4. Lastly, religion meets personal 
need in a society of crisis. Our con- 
temporary culture is not conducive 
to sane living. Millions have been 
caught in moral dilemmas which are 
difhcult to endure. Widespread ig- 
norance of the moral and physical 
laws of the universe have involved 
millions in our civilization in trage- 
dies leaving deep scars of guilt and 
fear. Drunkenness, one means of 
escaping reality, takes a terrible an- 
nual toll. Sexual aberrations are too 
commonplace to be taken lightly, 
frustrations and failures due to eco- 
nomic maladjustments in a society 


Tue letter awakened my interest. 
It was from a mother who was great- 
ly disturbed by her daughter’s be- 
havior during the spring vacation. 

Helen had come home and set the 
tongues in the upper-class neighbor- 
hood wagging. She had invited her 
former high school classmates, re- 
gardless of color, religious back- 
ground or social standing. Jews, and 
Catholics, Protestants and Greek 
Orthodox, Negroes and whites were 
included in the invitation, and they 
came. Girls who were prospects for 
the local Junior League and those 
who would never be invited into 
any exclusive club came. There was 
no “discrimination.” It was the kind 
of thing that, as the mother put it 
“just won't work,’ not even in 
America. 

Moreover, the mother blamed me 
tor this aberration of mind in her 
daughter and ordered me to tell her 
daughter that such conduct was 
“unwise” and “would cause trou- 
ble.” For whom it would “cause 
trouble” she did not state. 

In a course dealing with Civil 
Rights and Minority Groups, the 
sort of course no Dixiecrat would 
tolerate in a college, Helen had 
shown a responsive and eager mind. 
At home she had put into action 
some of the concepts which a study 
of the Truman Report on Civil 


which puts a high premium on lux- 
uries and “success” leave many in 
a spiritual wilderness. This opens 
up a tremendous field for the coun- 
sellor and psychiatrist with spiritual 
resources. ‘The staying power of re- 
ligion is derived from its ability to 
take weak and ordinary mortals and 
imbue them with a sense of God's 
power and love. 

Out of these generalized observa- 
tions on the mission of religion to 
higher education come four con- 
crete suggestions of what religion’s 
ministry may well provide on cam- 
pus: 


A realistic program of inter-faith 
action and education; 


EDUCATION—FOR WHAT? 


Rights seemed to suggest was needed 
in a democratic society. 

Soon the mother came up for a 
talk in my office. She was a lovely 
lady with a gold cross around her 
throat. This did not seem out of 
place and was an opening clue to 
our discussion. 

Mrs. Stone was an ardent member 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
whose liturgy was familiar to me. 
So, when she opened her attack on 
Helen’s conduct, I countered with 
some verses from the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer: “We have done those 
things which we ought not to have 
done and we have left undone those 
things which we ought to have done 
and there is no health in us.” 

And then: “When church 
Helen repeats Sunday by Sunday 
this praver of confession, should she 
recall with sorrow the tea party as 
something she ‘ought not to have 
done’? In other words, was her con- 
duct contrary to the teachings of 
her church and of Jesus’ way of 
life?” 

Mrs. Stone looked squarely at me, 
saying, “No, I admit that what 
Helen did was more consistent with 
the teachings of Jesus.” She fingered 
the gold cross nervously. 

“Well,” I replied, “‘let’s forget 
about our religious professions and 
try being good Americans. Was what 


Courses in Religion which cross 
boundaries into all fields of hy. 
man knowledge; 

Social Pioneering, both physica] 
and intellectual; 

Adequately Trained Counselling, 
ministering personally to sty. 
dents irrespective of race - or 
creed. 


If a religious program sincerely 
seeks to meet the spiritual require. 
ments of this age in a realistic fash. 
ion, it will not have to worry about 
being accepted as a relevant part of 
the present-day campus. The cam. 
pus is not complete, not whole, 
without it. 


By S. RALPH HARLOW 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 


Helen did, that you say will cause 
trouble, more consistent or less con- 
sistent with the Declaration of In- 
dependence, the Constitution of the 
United States, the Bill of Rights and 
what Abraham Lincoln said?” 

Again I admired her frankness: 
“More consistent,” she admitted, 
and then leaning forward tensely, 
she put her finger on the real prob. 
lem: “But I want Helen to make 
the Junior League and they are 
beginning to say that she’s queer.” 

Not our religious professions, not 
being good Americans practicing de- 
mocracy, but the Country Club, the 
Beach Club, the Junior League or 
some other “exclusive’’ set deter- 
mine for us and for our children 
what our conduct, our choices, our 
lives shall be. 

The student editor of a leading 
state university paper wrote me, 
“God help America when the stu- 
dents in this university graduate. 
If you think that four years on this 
campus will give them a more in- 
ternational outlook, or help them to 
be better and more democratic cit 
zens, emancipated from race and 
color prejudice, or eager to build a 
more just economic and social or 
der, you are greatly mistaken. As 4 
result of four years in the fraternity 
and sorority life on this campus 
they will go out more conceited, 
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better able to exploit their less for- 
tunate fellows, and with contempt 
for those of other color and other 
religious affiliations.” 

Jt is not all as dark as that pic- 
ture, but the other day a richly 
dressed woman stepped out of a 
Lincoln car on our campus. I noted 
the mid-western license plate on the 
car and asked whether I could be 
of help. She had not seen the li- 
brary, the dean or the class-rooms. 
But she exclaimed with rapture, “I 
have seen your swimming pool and 
it is the finest of any woman’s col- 
lege we have visited, so we shall send 
Mary to Smith.” 

Or, as a dean at Harvard told me 
recently. Ihe ablest student in the 
previous year’s freshman class had 
not returned to college. When the 
boy's mother was asked the reason, 
she said, ‘Bill got what we sent him 
to Harvard for: he is now a member 
of the Harvard Club in our city 
back home.” 


HEADS FOR BRASS HATS 


Delightful—but is this what America comes to college for? 


Quoting Chapter and Book On Plans Afoot to Give Military 
Preparation a Primary Place in Our Educational Institutions 


Tue U. S. Army intends “to put 
the best heads of America into the 
brass hats of tomorrow,” according 
to a statement attributed to Major 
General Maxwell D. Taylor. ‘This 
effort to capture the best minds of 
the nation for military purposes is 
being aided by large military appro- 
priations for educational institu- 
tions. It should be noted that no 
appropriations of anything like sim- 
ilar size are available to attract the 
best minds into needed civilian 
services in the fields of medicine or 
teaching, or career diplomacy. While 
this emphasis contributes to the mil- 
itarization of the educational lead- 
ers of America, it points also to the 
value our society places on a profes- 
sion which aims to destroy, as com- 
pared with those which aim to cre- 
ate and heal. 


Millions for Science 

In the field of science the Office 
of Naval Research is spending ap- 
proximately $20,000,000 on about 
500 projects at colleges and univer- 
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By JOHN M. SWOMLEY, JR. 


sities during the year 1948-49.' These 
projects are carried on in more than 

50 educational institutions by 
roughly 2,400 graduate students and 
2,000 scientists.” ‘““This program has 
enabled the Navy to retain the in- 
terest of scientists in the Navy,” a 
naval spokesman said in explaining 
the program to a Congressional com- 
mittee. He added that this Navy pro- 
gram “has pioneered in the estab- 
lishment of cordial relationships 
between scientists and the Federal 
Government.’* 

The implications of this program 
cannot be fully understood without 
realizing how much of each univer- 
sity’s scientific life is controlled fi- 
nancially by the Navy. While spe- 
cific details are not available in each 
case, it is known that in some the 
military control is virtually com- 
plete. The September, 1948 Bulletin 
of the atomic scientists, for example, 
reports a discussion with the head 


of the Mechanical Engineering De- 
partment of a large university in 
which it was revealed “that approxi- 
mately gg9% of the funds currently 
being spent on research are supplied 
by the Navy.” This Navy money, 
according to the same account, ne- 
cessitated ‘“‘Navy clearance... of all 
university employees who _partici- 
pate in the spending of this money.” 
In other words, the military tells the 
colleges whom they may or may not 
employ. 

No breakdown has been published 
of the Army’s appropriations to edu- 
cational institutions, though in pre- 
ceding years it has greatly exceeded 
the amount spent by the Navy. For 
example, in 1947, out of an Army 
Research budget of about $280,000,- 
000 “about $70,000,000 was ear- 
marked for fundamental studies at 
universities.’’ 


Long-range Officer Offensive 


In addition to its research in col- 
leges, the Army “is preparing to 
create an elite corps of officer scien- 
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tists.”’ Plans call for the Army “to 
pick annually fifty top rank scien- 
tists and engineers from the nation’s 
foremost technical schools, commis- 
sion them after two years with 
troops, and send them to technical 
schools for further training.’”® 

A second major military empha- 
sis in the colleges is ROTC. In 1942 
there were 137 degree-granting col- 
leges in the country with ROTC 
units, as compared with 168 in 1948 
and a proposed 240 by 1951.° The 
Air Force had 7 units before World 
War II. It had 96 in 1948, and has 
set a goal of 150.’ The Air Force has 
recently added 15 more colleges to 
the 96 where Air ROTC was al- 
ready established.° 

The Navy in 1939 had NROTC 
units at g colleges and universities. 
In the school year 1948-49 there 
were units at 52 colleges.® 

Army plans contemplate a yearly 
ROTC enrollment of some 250,000, 
or 214 times the 1948 figure. This 
goal is set in order to get 25,000 to 
30,000 officers annually.'® Because so 
many students are forced against 
their will to take ROTC their first 
two years in college, many refuse to 
tuke it the additional two years, for 
oficer commissions. As an_ illustra- 
tion of the problem, “the flow of stu- 
dents through the pre-war ROTC 
was such that only 14.36 per cent 
of the average entering class was 
commissioned four years later. ‘The 
greatest single loss occurred at the 
end of the basic course when 71 per 
cent” of the ‘members of the class 
dropped out,” or were eliminated."! 
Thus, the Army maintains an ex- 
pensive system (costing about $2g,- 
025,000 in 1948)" to get a very small 
proportion of those who take ROTC 
to enter the Army for two years. In 
large part this waste is caused by 


GAYS 


Weak Faculty Means Pagan Campus 
Bernard Iddings Bell, in “The 
Christian Century,” Septem- 
ber 22, 1948. 

Most colleges, even when their ofh- 
cials are deeply concerned about the 
irreligion of the students, seem afraid 
to face religion objectively. And until 
it is so faced as a part of the race's ex- 
perience it is not likely that most un- 
dergraduates’ reactions toward it will 
be anything but sentimental and un- 
healthy. It is unfortunate that many 
colleges because of sheer neglect should 
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the military insistence on compul- 
sion. 

The Navy ROTC functions under 
what it calls the Holloway Plan. 
Under this plan a maximum of 
14,000 persons are to be _ trained 
each year in American colleges at 
Navy expense. The Navy by law can 
pay the student’s full tuition, fees, 
books, laboratory expenses, travel 
expenses, and an additional retain- 
er pay of $600 per year. Since the 
Navy annually offers a competitive 
examination to high school students 
who want to qualify for such a sub- 
sidized education it is in the posi- 
tion to choose the ablest boys in 
each high school generation. 

Each boy under this program 
signs a contract obligating him to 
accept at least a two-year commis- 
sion in the Navy or Marine Corps 
and upon the termination of such 
commission at least a six-year period 
in the Reserve. His summers are 
spent either in naval cruises or avia- 
tion indoctrination.'* The Navy 
spent about $12,723,055 for this 
program in the school year 1947-48 
and asked for $12,900,000 for the 
year 1948-49.” 

The Army and Air Force want 
Congress to let them have a similar 
program.'® At present, however, 
they are pressing for legislation to 
increase “the emoluments per stu- 
dent to approximately $goo total for 
the final two years’ of his college 
course.’ ‘Today, in addition to uni- 
forms and textbooks, the Army and 
Air Force ROTC men 
get $23.80 a month, or 
a subsidy of $214.88 
for the school year." 

The military empha- 
sis in education not 
only turns the minds 
of youth toward prep- 


be sending into society alumni with no 
religious interests and with large con- 
tempt for the mystical life. It is inexcus- 
able that this attitude should be due to 
sheer timidity in teaching. 

Whatever be the answer to the ques- 
tion of how to restore a sane religious 
interest to the secularized and therefore 
lopsided approach to learning and life 
which characterizes American higher 
education today, one thing ought to be 
clear; namely, that the problem is one 
not of undergraduate neglect but of 
faculty neglect. In respect to religion 
as im respect to economics and politics 


aparation for war when they des 
perately need training for Peace, 
but it also is an undemocratic 
and conservative influence in 4 
day when training for democracy 
and social change are mandatory, 
As a Lieutenant Colonel wrote 
in the October, 1948 Infantry Jour. 
nal, ““Yhe military school system 
... 1S not primarily a proving 
ground for speculative ideas. Rather, 
it is a mechanism for indoctrinating 
military personnel in concepts 4). 
ready established and revered. Gep. 
uine change, real innovation jp 
military thinking can only come 
into being and practice when backed 
by the highest official in the Depart. 
ment of the Army... .” 
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and most things else, the college student 
by and large takes his beliefs and dis 
beliefs, his likes and dislikes, his notions 
and prejudices, from his instructors. 
... Even the exceptional students, the 
rebels, are far less resistant than they 
think they are. Certainly this 1 
the case with respect to religion. Conse 
quently, in seeking to restore in the col- 
leges a diet which will include religion 
of some sort as a necessity for sound 
thinking and sane doing . . . attention 
should be concentrated where it rightly 
belongs, on the administration and the 
teaching staffs. 
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"Spires pointing skyward, 


Insistent silent fingers .. .” 


Higher Than What? 


Much of this issue deals with 
“higher education’’—a term which 
unfortunately shares with “higher 
criticism,” “higher attitudes,” etc., 
a sort of superciliousness. What is 
college training higher than? 

We hope it’s beyond the classwork 
level of high school, demanding 
more originality, less external disci- 
pline. We know right well it’s higher 
in price these days. But this journal 
means to say that higher education 
is necessarily more than enlarged 
advanced trade-school (such as many 
a technical college). It’s higher as a 
high tower gives greater perspective 
of all life—higher as it appeals to 
impulse moral and spiritual which 
are loftier to attain—higher because 
it lifts a light far up where the mind 
sees beyond mists of adolescence and 
materialism. A real part of the 
“height” of such higher education 
depends directly upon the work and 
faith of the Christian group on each 
campus. “‘Whatsoever things are 
true... lovely .. . of good report; 
... think on these things.” 


Amherst Started Something 


After an Amherst fraternity lost 
its national charter for pledging a 
Negro, the College trustees ruled 
that by 1951 every fraternity on that 
campus must give proof that its na- 
tional constitution doesn’t bar any- 
one because of race, creed, or color. 
Good! 

From there, the president of the 
Association of American Colleges, 
Kenneth I. Brown who heads Deni- 
son University, took up the claim. 
He challenged all the schools in the 
Association to follow Amherst’s lead. 
‘If some do-not, it is likely that the 
national fraternities will gang up 
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on Amherst and seal it off.) Chris- 
tian students on every campus should 
urge their president and trustees to 
follow the Amherst lead—this year. 
Both (1) to shake fraternities loose 
from their un-American, un-Chris- 
tian policy across the country, and 
(2) to share Ambherst’s courageous 
stand, this is an imperative. 


Lent, Shadow and Hope 


What does Lent mean, to this 
most prosperous and prideful people 
in the world today? Not just giving 
up bonbons or cigarets or dances, 
surely—though foregoing these may 
be token of real self-discipline. 
Rather, Lent this year has a mood 
which has grown since the war, of 
recollection, sobriety in looking at 
our national task and responsibility, 
seeking of “peace of mind.” AIl- 
though the word Lent is not related 
to the Latin term, lentus (slowed- 
down), it represents that retarding 
of tempo, the lento written on a 
musical score. 

For the Christian, however, it 
may mean also what Lent originally 
connoted in Old English (lencten) 
—yjust Spring. This is a period when 
our spirits in quiet are growing to- 
ward Easter, a time of preparation 
for the renewal of nature and spirit 
and the life of mankind in Resur- 
rection. The sombreness of Lent— 
where it is detectable anywhere on 
campus—can be our making ready 
to receive new Life again this year 
as growing children of Almighty 


God. 


Well-Heeled Campus 


More money is being spent by 
college students today (in Amer- 
ica!) than ever before. After all, 
Americans with 6% of world popu- 
lation have 479 of world income. 
Last year in one university's Spring 
Day weekend, $75,000 was spent for 
liquor alone—surely a _ record of 
some kind. Meanwhile the psychiat- 
ric services are being increased on 
every campus: our costs are high in 
serenity as well as in cash. 


"Hence make clear the path, 
Briar-torn the hand...” 


A Times book review phrase sticks 
in our mind: “from the hungry 
certitudes of the Pilgrims to the 
prosperous misgivings of our day. 
... That’s like the lines of Fosdick’s 
1931 hymn: 

Shame our wanton, selfish glad- 

ness, 

Rich in things but poor in 

soul... 


How deal with our own personal 
want amid plenty? First, pay less 
heed to things—clothes, movies, car, 
milkshake, expensive library, big 
weekend—and pay more heed to 
quiet, inwardness, prayer, concern 
for others. Second, give (WSSF drive 
or CARE packages or Church World 
Service) to others who may yet make 
us rich in soul because we have will- 
ingly become poor in things. The 
rich man said, Soul, take thine ease, 
eat, drink, and be merry. . . . God 
said, Thou fool: tonight shall thy 
soul be required of thee. ... 


Help Make the Laws 


How goes the 81st Congress—un- 
der Christian appraisal? Displaced 
persons, federal aid for education, 
health insurance, minimum wage, 
housing, reciprocal trade  agree- 
ments, civil rights, military conscrip- 
tion, the North Atlantic defense 
pact, un-American  activities—few 
Congresses have been confronted 
with so crucial and sobering a set 
of issues. 

What shall Christian students do 
about all these? Yes, pray, that God's 
will may be done. (We mourn the 
passing of forthright Senate Chap- 
lain Peter Marshall, who spoke lucid 
and deep words of invocation again 
and again.) But in this quickly shift- 
ing legislative scene it’s our part also 
to write our Congressmen how we 
believe they should vote on our be- 
half. Behind that is the Christian 
task devolving upon campus groups 
especially: that we know-as well as 
we can what the issues are, and what 
the stake of Christian democracy is 
in each. Have some brief report on 
national Civic issues every week in 
your student Christian group. 
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And there was given to him the book of the prophet Isaiah. He 
opened the book, and found the place where it was written, “The spirit 
of the Lord is upon me, because he has anointed me to preach good 
news to the poor. He has sent me to proclaim release to the captives and 
recovering of sight to the blind, to set at liberty those who are oppressed, 
to proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord.” And he closed the book, 
and gave it back to the attendant, and sat down; and the eyes of all 
in the synagogue were fixed on him. And he began to say to them, 
“Today this scripture has been fulfilled in your hearing.’’—Luke iv. 


This is the message we have heard from him and proclaim to you, 
that God is light and in him is no darkness at all. But if we walk in the 
light, as he is in the light, we have fellowship with one another.— 


I John 1. 


Fundamentally the world has no need of a new order or a new plan, 
but only the honest and courageous application of the historical Christian 
idea. Our Christian civilization is based on eternal order. Let us hold 
on to the external message; follow the greatest light that has ever 
arisen on our human horizon. . . . In the twilight of today | see on that 
horizon not the man of Munich, not the man of Rome, but the Man of 
Galilee. . . . The Man of Galilee is, and remains, our one and only 
leader.—Field Marshal Smuts. 


What a relief if one could conscientiously wash one’s hands of the 
whole concern! But then there is that Strange Man upon his cross who 
drives one back again and again.—George Tyrrell, writing to F. von Hugel. 


Where was he going, this man against the sky 
You know not, nor do | 

But this we know, if we know anything: 

That we may laugh and fight and sing 

And of our transience here make offering 

To an orient word that will not be erased. 


—Edwin Arlington Robinson 


O Lord, the King of Glory, who, when thou hadst fulfilled all that the 
prophets had spoken of thee, didst, through the eternal doors, ascend to 
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Filan Against the Sku 


"Be Still and Know...” 


thy Father's throne, and open the kingdom of heaven to all believers; 
grant that while thou dost reign in heaven, | may not be bowed down 
to the things of earth, but that my heart may there be lifted up whither 
thou, our Redemption, art gone before; who, with the Father and the 
Holy Ghost, livest and reignest, ever one God, world without end— 
Mozarabic Sacramentary, (700 A.D.) 


FULL MEASURE OF DEVOTION 

He who was called in the Lord, being a bond-servant, is the Lord's 
freedman; likewise he who was called, being free, is Christ’s bond-servant. 
. . . Brothers, let each man, wherein he was called, therein abide with 
God.—/ Corinthians vii. 


Trust in the Lord with all thy heart; and lean not to thine own 
understanding. In all thy ways acknowledge him, and he shall direct 
thy paths.—Proverbs iii. 


The Christian life, the life of the Church, is one long crusade for 
the Kingdom of God. Freed from spiritual and temporal care by faith 


in God's Providence and God's Grace, the disciple is to devote himself — 


in the most absolute fashion to the great spiritual commonwealth. He 
is to pray for it before he prays for himself; he is to seek it above all 
things; he is to face the Cross itself for its sake. Sparta or Rome never 
made such demands upon its citizens as Jesus made upon His Followers 
on behalf of the Kingdom. No human commonwealth has ever roused s0 
grand an enthusiasm of patriotism in its citizens as burned in the spirit 
of Jesus for the great City of God. For it His followers are to exult in 
persecution, to hate the dearest human ties that fetter their supreme 
consecration, to lose their meaner selves and find their true selves in 
resolute and thoroughgoing devotion to its interests. The whole drift of 
Christ’s teaching is thus to demand public spirit on the largest and 
grandest scale on behalf of a great Divine-Human Commonwealth, to- 
wards whose consummation all God’s ways with man converge. The 
supreme example of such public spirit is found in His own Life and 
Death, which made that Kingdom possible to me.—David S. Cairns. 
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May the strength of God pilot us. 
May the power of God preserve us. 
May the wisdom of God instruct us. 
May the hand of God protect us. 
May the way of God direct us. 
May the shield of God defend us. 


May the host of God guard us against the snares of evil and 
the temptations of the world. 


May Christ be with us, Christ before us, Christ in us, Christ 
over us. 


May thy salvation, O Lord, be always ours this day and for 
evermore. 
—Saint Patrick's Breastplate (389-461 A.D.) 


MOTIVE FOR ONE WORLD 


As it is, there are many parts, yet one body. That there may be no 
discord in the body, but that the members may have the same care for 
one another. If one member suffers, and all suffer together; if one 
member is honored, all rejoice together.—/ Corinthians xii. 


For as in one body we have many members, and all the members do 
not have the same function, so we, though many, are one body in 
Christ, and individually members one of another. Let love be genuine; 
hate what is evil, hold fast to what is good; love one another with 
brotherly affection; outdo one another in showing honor.—Romans xii. 


So whatever you wish that men would do to you, do so to them; for 
this is the law and the prophets.—Matthew vii. 


And a voice came from heaven, “Thou art my beloved Son, with thee 
| am well i. 


In the Gospel of the Hebrews there is a different version of the voice 
which Jesus heard. It reads: “My son, in all the prophets did | await 
thee, that thou mightest come and | might rest in thee, for thou art 
my rest.” God had longed for his son, for one who should know his 
secret heart. Now one had not faltered; his son was born. Jesus believed 
himself to be the son of God. Such a belief is scarcely imaginable by 
our minds. If we desire to conceive it—and we must make the effort, 
in order to understand him—we must take these two things into our 
reckoning: that he built his whole life upon this belief, and that his 
life changed the history of the world. After Jesus lived and died in it, 
the world was never the same again. A new and spiritual energy entered 
into the process of human life. It is not exhausted; so far as one can 
see it never will be exhausted; and it may only now be entering upon 
a phase of plenary power.—J. Middleton Murry. 


Jesus Christ calls to every soul; he calls to everyone who bears a 
human face, “You are children of the living God, and not only better 
than many sparrows, but of more value than the whole world.” ... He 
wos the first to bring the value of every human soul to the light, and 
what he did no one can any more undo.—Adolph Harnack. 


Father of our spirits and of all men, who hast kindled the flame of 
devotion in pioneers and prophets; grant to us in our day thy gifts of 
light and leading. May we keep vividly before us the Master's faith and 
message—recalling the triumphs he has won, the chains broken, the 
cruelties overcome, the growing brotherliness toward the weak and the 
oppressed. As we realize how deep intrenched is wrong and how costly 
is his discipleship, may our courage not flag and may our wills be 
kindled that we, too, may do God's will in our generation —David R. 
Porter. 


COSTS FOR A CAUSE 


He was despised, and rejected of men; a man of sorrows, and ac- 
quainted with grief: and as one from whom men hide their face he was 
despised; and we esteemed him not. 

Surely he hath borne our griefs, and carried our sorrows; yet we did 
esteem him stricken, smitten of God, and afflicted. 

But he was wounded for our transgressions, he was bruised for our 
iniquities; the chastisement of our peace was upon him; and with his 
stripes we are healed. 

All we like sheep have gone astray; we have turned every one to his 
own way; and Jehovah hath laid on him the iniquity of us all. 

He was oppressed, yet when he was afflicted he opened not his mouth; 
as a lamb that is led to the slaughter, and as a sheep that before its 
shearers is dumb, so he opened not his mouth. 

Therefore will | divide him a portion with the great, and he shall 
divide the spoil with the strong; because he poured out his soul unto 
death, and was numbered with the transgressors: yet he bare the sin 
of many, and made intercession for the transgressors.—/saiah iii. 


When I survey the wondrous cross 

On which the Prince of Glory died, 
My richest gain | count but loss, 

And pour contempt on all my pride. 


Were the whole realm of nature mine, 
That were a present far too small; 
Love so amazing, so divine, 
Demands my soul, my life, my all. 


—lIsaac Watts 


Almighty God, who hast shown us in the life and teaching of thy Son 
the true way of blessedness, thou hast also shown us in his suffering and 
death that the path of love may lead to the Cross, and the reward of 
faithfulness may be a crown of thorns. Give us grace to learn these hard 
lessons. May we take up our cross and follow Christ in the strength of 
patience and the constancy of faith; and may we have such fellowship 
with him in his sorrow that we may know the secret of his strength and 
peace, and see even in our darkest hour of trial and anguish the shining 
of the eternal light.—John Hunter. 


—Arranged by Davin R. Porter for “Worship Re- 
sources for Youth.” (Used here by permission of 
Association Press, publishers, from whom copies 


of the book may be ordered at $2.50.) 


A voice called... 
| listened. 


It didn’t come from where | stood 

Nor from a distant place somewhere. 
It seemed to have no source at all. 

And yet | knew that it was there. 


It called again... 
| listened. 


But was it twice I'd heard the call? 
Perhaps ‘twas thrice or more. 

It didn’t seem to come from time. 
| think I‘d heard it long before; 

Perhaps this voice had always called 
While | was busy with myself. 

I‘d shut my ears and failed to listen 
Because my thoughts were for myself. 
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Again it called... 
Again | listened. 


The voice was asking for my love, 
Not a love in time and space, 

But a love which knows no bounds; 
A love which nothing could erase. 


The voice called sti} .. . 
| heard its plea. 


| knew then who it was that called. 
| answered and my heart reached out, 
Touching gently the heart of God. 
Love overcame my selfish thought; 
| shared the love that | had found 
So that others might know it too. 
| humbly pray that through my life 
| may ever to God's voice be true. 


—Mary Edwards 
University of Michigan ’50 
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Jesus Scholar 


By LYNN HAROLD HOUGH 


IR THE modern technical sense Jesus 
was not a scholar. He did not divide 
his materials into primary and sec- 
ondary sources. He did not use the 
instruments of a highly evolved and 
subtly integrated scientific scholar- 
ship. And even in the rabbinical 
sense of his own time he was not a 
scholar. He did not declare “Rabbi 

says that Rabbi said that 
Rabbi said” and so build up 
a long line of dignified and im- 
pressive authorities. He was the su- 
preme example of the power of the 
direct gaze. He looked at every sit- 
uation and every fact and every 
truth with completely clear and 
understanding eyes and he saw each 
to be precisely what it was. So his 
teaching was proclamation and not 
argument. It consisted of definite 
statements and not of a process of 
dialectic. 

But scholarship is a profounder 
thing than the technical dealing 
with materials or the rabbinical ar- 
rangement of teachings or the bas- 
ing of an argument upon carefully 
classified materials. A scholar in the 
largest sense is one who rightly esti- 
mates and rightly uses the past. And 
in this sense Jesus was truly and 
deeply a scholar. He had two atti- 
tudes toward the past. One was 
characterized by profound apprecia- 
tion and appropriation. The other 
was characterized by critical dis- 
crimination. The two attitudes make 
up the paradox of a great and liv- 
ing relation to all the experience 
upon which he looked back as he 
surveyed the life of mankind. He 
had the appreciation of a true schol- 
ar. He exercised the criticism of a 
true scholar. And he had the under- 
standing of a true scholar. 

There are men who live as if men 
had never lived before them. There 
are men who think as if men had 
never thought before them. There 
are men who act as if men had never 
acted before them. And their lives 
and their thoughts and their actions 
are always superficial, often futile, 
and sometimes tragically confused. 
Jesus expressed his appreciation ol 
the past in very direct and very em- 
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phatic and even dramatic fashion. 
That which had come down from 
former times as so important that 
the man who changed the great tra- 
dition by the dot of an 7 or the cross 
of a t (jot or tittle) was about a pre- 
carious business. Men were not to 
think of the great experiences of 
the past and the great voices of the 
past with the hard arrogance of the 
unteachable. They were to gather 
together the deepest experiences of 
the past with noble reverence and 
the deepest desire to inherit its full- 
est and wisest meaning. Human life 
had not been lived in vain. God had 
not spoken through the prophets in 
vain. There was a great deposit of 
dependable insight which every man 
sought to make his own. Indeed 
Jesus assumed the whole of the 
moral and spiritual experience of 


the life out of which the ‘writings of 


the Old Testament came as a back- 
ground for his own ministry and 
teaching. Men who understood him 
spoke of his coming in the fullness 
of time. And they 
meant that he_ in- 
cluded and _incor- 
porated something 
very firm and solid 
which was ready for 
his use. The belief in 
God as a great and 
divine friend, the 
author and sustainer 
of life, was ready for 
his use. The belief 
in a God who was 
righteousness alive 
and good will alive 
was clear in_ the 
minds of those who 
understood the past 
of Israel. And these 
things Jesus appre- 
ciated and made 
potent for his own 
purposes. It had 
come to clarity in 
the deepest experi- 
ences of with 
God. And with glad 
appreciation — Jesus 
built all that he said 


and did upon it. So well did he build 
that, after nineteen centuries, his 
teaching is still luminous, still true. 

The second element in the pro. 
found scholarship of Jesus was its 
critical discrimination. There were 
things which had come down in the 
great tradition which had about the 
same relation to that tradition 
which barnacles have to a ship, 
When he confronted the accretions 
which tended to transform the great 
tradition into something less than 
itself and sometimes contrary to it- 
self he spoke with unhesitating de. 
cisiveness: “Ye have heard that it 
was said to them of old time. . . but 
I say unto you.” The past came to 
judgment in his mind. And he ex. 
ercised that judgment without hesi- 
tation and with complete masterful. 
ness. When men_ substituted the 
formal observance of a ritual for 
deep loyalty to a moral principle his 
indignation flashed like a_ bright 
sword. ‘These men were like tombs, 

(Continued on page 26) 


Jesus knew his textbook of faith—The Torah 
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Retreat for your Cabinet 


A fast-growing method for starting a year’s program—or deepening it—is the Cabinet 


Retreat. Here are four approaches to help campus Christian groups take hold of it: 


(1) What's a Cabinet Retreat do? 


How do new leaders in student 
Christian groups start out, this 
spring? Ranging from Moose to 
Mouse, some will take office in a 
tremendous show of energy and will 
have everything from the purpose 
of the Association to the size of the 
wastebaskets altered in a matter of 
moments; others will quietly let 
everything go on just as it has be- 
fore. Both Moose and Mouse, and 
all gradations in between, do well 
to harken to the lesson of a great 
painter, whose employer, finding 
him spending hours in rapt con- 
templation without so much as rais- 
ing his brush, criticized the artist 
for wasting valuable time. “Ah,” he 
replied, ‘“‘but it’s when I pause the 
longest that I make the most telling 
strokes.” His words point one way 
for Christian leaders to become 
Movers. You do well to pause in 
contemplation before you “‘set your 
brush to canvas.” 

Many groups have found the an- 
nual Cabinet Retreat an amazingly 
effective means for uniting leaders 
in just such an experience. (Of late, 
under domination of the military 
viewpoint, the term “retreat” has 
fallen under brief questioning. 
“Beach-head,”’ “advance,” or 
ing” might mean more to your 
group. But why not call the experi- 
ence a retreat and forget all about 
military connotations? other 
word is more likely to convey the 
idea of a quiet withdrawal to sur- 
vey the situation, gain perspective, 
share in creation of new ideas, and 
become committed to a task.) This 
is the initial experience which ought 
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By FRANK L. WRIGHT, JR. 


to be spread out before each person 
who is to assume leadership in any 
campus Christian group. 

Purposes of such a retreat can be 
variously listed. Certainly you will 
want to see that everyone on Cabi- 
net gets to know everyone else and 
feels a sense of working together as 
a group. Surely you will want to 
plan the program and activities for 
the coming year. You may need to 
share some real understanding about 
how the Christian Association is or- 
ganized, how it works, and how it 
is related to similar organizations 
all over the state, the nation and 
the world. Very probably you will 
want to recruit some delegates for 
summer conferences and for sum- 
mer projects. But, all of these things 
could be done in other meetings, in 
other ways—not so quickly and not 
so well, but they could be done. 

The one thing you need to ac- 
complish at a Retreat which is tre- 
mendously difficult to do in any 
other setting is to gain commitment 
to your particular Christian purpose 
and program. Without this, every- 
thing else is chaff. 

This is not just an intellectual 
process—although factual under- 
standing of the unique and strategic 
function of the Christian group on 
campus is an indispensable ingredi- 
ent. Nor is it merely a social achieve- 
ment—although friendship — based 
on cooperative endeavor in a com- 
mon cause is an essential element. 
Commitment is a spiritual act, in- 
volving the whole person, the total 


MOOSE, MOUSE, OR MOVER? 


personality. As such, it is attained 
through spiritual experiences. Gain- 
ing or giving commitment is tap- 
ping the true dynamic of the world; 
it is drawing on the resources of 
creative living, drinking from the 
fountain of living water. Whether 
anyone admits it or not, becoming 
truly committed is entering into the 
presence of God and there being 
charged with a task which you joy- 
fully place among the first on your 
loyalty list in plans for the future. 
That is commitment—the desired 
end-product of retreat. 

“Ah, yes, professor,”” you cry; “and 
now the formula! Give us the for- 
mula!” But, alas, the professor be- 
gan by noting that it is “when |] 
pause the longest that I make the 
most telling strokes.” So, start paus- 
ing now, and work out the details 
for yourselves. ‘There is no one plan 
for a retreat which will produce the 
desired results. But here are a few 
elements found common to success- 
ful retreats: 


Advance Planning: Begin imme- 
diately to plan; spend long hours 
considering how you can accom- 
plish the end in view; share the 
planning as broadly as possible. 


Attendance: Every cabinet mem- 
ber should attend; no one should 
attend who has not accepted some 
vital responsibility in the Associa- 
tion for the coming year; if any 
outside leaders are present, they 
should be used as resource persons 
only, and preferably they should be 
persons who inspire thinking rather 
than direct thought. 
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Setting: Go away from the cam- 
pus, preferably to the woods, moun- 
tains, lake or shore where you are 
isolated from other influences; find 
rustic but adequate accommodations, 
being certain there is a good com- 
fortable place for the whole group 
to meet for long periods. 


Meals: Plan them to be simple, 
easy to prepare, easy to eat, easy to 
clean up after; take one good cook 
but go “co-op” on other work; plan 
the work to use as many hands as 
possible for very short periods. 


Recreation: Use it for real phys- 


ical relaxation; make it strenuous 
and of short duration; include the 
entire group in it constantly. 


Agenda: Plan it all out, being 
generous with the time given to each 
item; then be ready to depart from 
the agenda, but not the purpose, 
whenever the needs of the group 
indicate it; closely integrate evalu- 
ations of the past and plans for the 
future; include periods of worship 
which draw heavily on the resources 
of members of the group, every 
member if possible; conduct the en- 
tire occasion expecting something 


(2) How prepare for a Cabinet Retreat? 


GO EXPECTING 


to happen to each member in and 
through the Retreat. 


Follow-up: Whatever spark of 
commitment may have been ep. 
gendered, it will die unless it jg 
tended. 

Use Summer Conferences, sum. 
mer projects, Presidents’ Schools 
and Leadership Training Seminars 
to fan the flame. 

Remember that there is no sub. 
stitute for effective, regular Cabinet 
meetings all through the year. But 
a Cabinet Retreat is a best way to 
Start them going. 


The value of a retreat depends in a large measure upon 
preparation of the retreat members make beforehand. 
Your own personal experience, as well as the experience 
of the whole group, ts affected by this preparation. The 
following suggestions will help you to come to the retreat 
prepared to enter into it most effectively: 

1. Decide as early as you can to make the retreat, and 
stick to your decision. Last minute decisions give you 
little chance to make your preparation. A period of vac- 
illation will bring you to the retreat still distracted and 
unsettled. Emergencies may require change of plans, but 
the best preparation results from making a positive de- 
cision to go, allowing some days in which you have time 
to arrange your work and prepare mind and spirit for 
the retreat. 

2. Plan your responsibilities so that you can leave 
them at home. If someone must carry on your work dur- 
ing your absence, make this arrangement definitely and 
well in advance. If you must leave work unfinished—a 
term paper, for example—put it into shape where you 
can dismiss it from your mind during the retreat, and 
pick it up again upon your return. 

g. Pigeonhole your worries, doubts, anxieties. A re- 
treat is a venture of faith into the presence of God and 
into the life in his Spirit. If he wills for you to make the 
retreat, he will take care of your concerns while you are 
away—vour family, your future, yourself. (He is doing 
so, in any case, whether you make the retreat or not.) Be 
sure you are really indispensable to other people (and 
to God!) before you conclude that you can’t go, or pack 
your worries in with your wool shirt and toothbrush. 

4. Begin the practice of Silence now. Most of our talk 
is flaying chaff from which the grain has long since been 
beaten out. As far as your social and academic relations 
allow, begin to curtail your speaking, and to quiet your 
mind and spirit into a condition of open, active recep- 
tivity, in which God has opportunity to speak to you as 
he wishes. 
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By JOHN CASTEEL 


5: And simplify the whole round of your activities, 
Eliminate unnecessary meetings; avoid indulgence in too 
much society; don’t squander your energies, physical, 
mental, spiritual, in an attempt to do two men’s work. 
You are meant only for the work and lite of one. As 
far as your responsibilities allow, come to the retreat in 
a quiet, rested state of mind, body and spirit. 

6. Keep your practice of personal devotions going; or 
begin the practice now. Read the Bible in a mind of 
devotion. Pray, vocally, or in silence. Keep a book going 
on the life of prayer. Practice the presence of God while 
you are busy at work, study, or rest; keep yourself in a 
prayerful and rejoicing frame of spirit. 

7. Let God decide what you will gain from the retreat. 
A retreat is a gift of grace. No one can say in advance 
what fruit it will bear for you—what you will “get out 
of it."” You make a retreat simply to give God an oppor- 
tunity to do for you what in his wisdom answers your 
need at the time. The confession that Donald Baillie 
puts central in his God Was in Christ might also serve 
as the ground for your retreat: “Not I, but the grace of 
God. 


Go to lake or woods—or anywhere away from campus hubbub 
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(3) How schedule a Cabinet Retreat? 


Twenty-Four Hours - and a Cabinet 


By BETTIE TUTTLE 
U. of Kentucky, ’49 


Forry-Four members and guests 
came to our Cabinet Retreat this 
year—the largest number since be- 
fore the war in a succession dating 
annually from 1929. We left on a 
Saturday afternoon about one, to 
return Sunday about three. Some 
went in open trucks, others in cars. 

Upon arriving, everyone was on 
the loose until dinner at 5:30. Some 
hiked to a nearby cave; others 
played baseball and volley ball or 
roamed around the camp. Mean- 
while the industrious camp commit- 
tee cleaned up the lodge and put 
things in order. 

After the meal, which found some 
of us still strangers, came vespers. 
Songs were followed by a brief wor- 
ship—and then each of us took part 
in the candlelight dedication serv- 
ice, carrying a lighted candle in sin- 
gle file to the boathouse. The long 
procession of white flickers along 
the river’s edge was memorable and 
impressive. 

In the meeting that followed, one 
of the discussion questions was 
“What is the job of our Christian 
group on campus?” Some thought 
we are primarily a social planning 
group, while others said our group 
should be the center of all religious 
activaty on the campus. A few felt 


we should be the governing body of 
the campus, and others maintained 
that our place is to provide interest- 
ing speakers and programs for the 
student body. Although we didn’t 
draw any sharp lines on these, mem- 
bers of the Retreat offered many 
helpful suggestions to improve the 
program in general. 

Later in the evening, everyone 
stood in a circle and ° introduced 
himself{—name, hometown, and _ po- 
sition on the Cabinet. Then came 
two hours of recreation and food. 

Sunday at 7:45 we rose and shone 
—already mysteriously a “family.” 
Early worship took us to the top of 
a mountain near camp, where a 
student gave the sermon on the 
meaning of faith. 

For breakfast afterwards, the cook 
had to ring the bell only once! Then 
in a final down-to-earth discussion 
from ten till noon, our new officers 
formally assumed their duties, and 
actual details of the year’s program 
were decided upon. After lunch, 
everyone was on his own until time 
to leave at three. This was a pretty 
elementary—perhaps conventional— 
program for Retreat. But as we 
started home, we were a newly uni- 
fied, inspired, informed Cabinet. 


You need BOTH! 


one address) for only $50. 


a year; single copies, 75c. 


Your CA and Campus need both! 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
and THE STUDENT WORLD 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN is essential, for it brings the best in Chris- 
tian student journalism to the American campus nine times a year. 
Subscriptions are $1.50 a year. Or, 50 subscriptions (sent each month to 


THE STUDENT WORLD —vwell, it’s a world magazine, but not a 
worldly one. It will stretch your mind as you share the thought of re- 
ligious leaders around the world. There’s news of SCMs of many other 
countries in it, and it’s published every ‘‘quarter.”” Subscriptions are $2.00 


Send subscriptions to 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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UP INTO THE HILLS go the Cabinets of 
“Old Kaintuck”: (1) All ready and able, pile 
into the truck. (2) A stiff upward climb brings 
a new perspective on the campus, below. (3) 
Marshmallows are fine, after Saturday night's 
program. (4) Business in the sun, Sunday 
morning. 
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(4) What can result from a Cabinet Retreat? 


Retreat Means 


Group of campus Christians claims a regional Student Christian 
Movement executive, Prentiss Pemberton of New England 


A RECENT visitor from Geneva re- 
ported that in both Britain and Ger- 
many certain Christian leaders are 
stressing the unique meeting of 
mind which should occur when 
Christians sit together and confront 
a problem. A German has character- 
ized this experience as a Gesprech— 
a peculiar quality of intellectual and 
spiritual ‘encounter.’ Following 
are some of the qualities which sure- 
ly are essential in such an encounter: 

A spiritual hunger for insight; a 
seeking spirit reaching out to ex- 
amine all ideas and experience for 
their divine significance. 

Humility—the capacity to discern 
one’s own limitations, defensive- 
ness, pride. Particularly must this 
help one to see the limitations of 
human thought; to see that our 
minds are so made that when we 
focus on ideas clearly, invariably we 
distort them because in that clear 
focus they are removed from their 
total, complex relationships. Our 
clear ideas are “mental stills’ of 
moving reality. 

Honesty, empowering one to affirm 
what he really believes and thinks, 
to oppose other ideas when he re- 
gards them as wrong or inadequate, 
to confess his real doubts, confusions, 
afhrmations. 

Prayer and worship, accompanied 
by the realization that worship must 
be meaningful to the individual, 
and must be built into a system of 
belief, ritual, and ethical demand, 
if it is to be an effective, institu- 
tional force in history. 

An ideal student Christian move- 
ment, based upon such qualities, 
must be conceived in terms of the 
local units making up the coopera- 
tive organization. Regional activity 
should help intensify the movement 
which actually exists at the “grass 
root” level. 

First, each campus Christian 
group may well consist of a “Center” 
group of believing Christians and 
of humble, sincere seekers. ‘This 
Center can comprise both committed 


Christians and students not ready 
to make a commitment, yet eager to 
consider the full demands of the 
Christian message. The Center can 
carry on a deeply meaningful en- 
counter at the levels of prayer, wor- 
ship, study, and action. This en- 
counter might require at least five 
meetings during the school year— 
held evenings in an adviser’s or pro- 
fessor’s home or on week-ends at 
some retreat place. 

Such a Center may be created 
very simply by the initiative of a 
few students and/or staff and/or fac- 
ulty calling together a key group 
of students from, the group’s Cabi- 
net, from its membership, and from 
the college as a whole. The Center 
can be an indirect, unofficial crea- 
tion of the Christian group, not a 
direct, official projyect—this, because 
some of those needed in the Center 
will not have been participating in 
the program otherwise. Spiritual 
and intellectual qualities—not elec- 
tioneering or  popularity—would 
constitute the basis for selection. If 
the first meeting results in_ the 
formation of a permanent Center, 
subsequent meetings can be open to 
others who might wish to come after 
learning of its purpose and de- 
mands. The Center is demanding, 
but never exclusive. Here are sev- 
eral conceptions of the function of 
this Center: 


(1) Rediscovery of God’s Word. 
Those of the Center strive to hear 
and respond to God’s Word spoken 
particularly at this “moment” of 
historv. ‘The non-believers may be 
willing at least to consider faith in 
a God who speaks. What do I mean 
by “God's Word spoken at_ this 
moment?” 

Today many of our students are 
returning to a study of the Bible. 
This is encouraging, for Christian 
history suggests that Scripture study 
is a precondition to spiritual re- 
newal. It must be pointed out, how- 
ever, as Catholic, Eastern, and Re- 
formed orthodoxy warns, that man 


can read the printed page of the 
Bible without hearing or finding the 
Word of God. The Reformers em. 
phasized that the same Spirit which 
guided the authors of Scripture must 
guide the reader. It is essential, 
therefore, if the SCM is to discern 
the Word of God and his will for 
our time, that we learn how to be 
guided by God’s spirit in our study. 
There are, to be sure, prerequisite 
spiritual qualifications—penitence, 
prayer, faith. There is, in addition, 
another qualification very evident in 
the writing of the Bible and in the 
occasions when men have made rey- 
olutionary response to the Word. 
Responsiveness to the total context 
of their moment of history has been 
an important factor helping men 
hear and respond to the Word. 
Moses heard God in the events of 
Egyptian oppression—those events 
were prior to his experience of the 
burning bush; Amos and Jeremiah 
in the political events of their day, 
St. Paul in the urgency of the mis- 
sionary task before the Lord’s re- 
turn, St. Augustine in the disrup- 
tion of an Empire, St. ‘Thomas in 
the feudal order sanctified, 
Luther in the moral degeneration 
of the Church he loved, Kierke- 
gaard and Gandhi in the West- 
ern technological and materialistic 
threat to the deeper life of the 
spirit, Schweitzer in Christianity’s 
racism—a conscious or unconscious 
denial of Christian truth. On one 
could go. The point is, our move- 


ment must not become guilty of an, 


escapist piety apart from our mo- 
ment of history. We must dare to 
seek God’s will which can be known 
only in the context of this moment 
of history. The study of the Bible 
as God's vehicle for expressing his 
Word to all history, and the study 
of history in search of the applica- 
tion of that Word to this particular 
moment comprise, I believe, the 
joint tasks of our Movement. 

It must be emphasized that we 
cannot, merely by the study of the 
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pages of the Bible and by prayer, 
hear God’s Word. We can through 
such study discover our weakness 
and sin; we can even get to the 
place where we endeavor to repent. 
But we cannot truly repent wntil 
we hear God speak in history, in 
the events of our time, in Marxism, 
in atomic fission, in the contempo- 
rary cultural crisis. Repentance is 
Godly sorrow; it is also a turning 
about. God does not tell us how to 
turn about in terms of the direction 
we are going in history, if we do not 
understand something of the his- 
torical, economic, sociological, and 
psychological factors involved in the 
way we have been going and in the 
way God wants us to go. As one has 
said: ““Those who do not under- 
stand history are doomed to repeat 
it.” Without understanding we can- 
not adequately repent. 


(2) Christian Vocation of a Stu- 
dent. Those of the Center discover 
in their campus experience a new 
dimension in the Christian vocation 
of a student. Out of their thinking 
and questioning develop first the 
realization that each person needs 
to become an intelligently informed 
lay theologian. ‘This means serious 
inquiry concerning the basic the- 
ological problems in our time, some 
reading of solid sources, some Cen- 
ter meetings devoted to this area, 
and an attempt to see that the group 
develops incisive discussions in this 
field. 

Second, there can arise an intelli- 
gent orientation of college courses 
around the basic historic, social and 
religious issues emerging from the 
Center’s encounter. student 
can find courses in which his term 
paper, readings, research projects, 
lectures, etc., contribute to the com- 
mon thought of the group. Courses 


"lf | were Y 
President This Year .. .” 


Morris Gray, past-Y-Prexy at Oklahoma A & M, 
sums up for this year’s leaders 


W ant to kill a Y? Or any other 
groupr A sure way to sicken your 
program, nigh unto death is to fail 
in “follow through.” I write out of 
painful personal experience—for I 
have just been reading through the 
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thus are no longer taken for mere 
grades and degrees; their resources 
contribute to the Center. 
Consequent to this we might find 
a compulsion to develop, in a sense 
of Christian stewardship, one’s 
scholarly capacities to their utmost. 
Basic prerequisites for future grad- 
uate work, such as languages, would 
receive particular attention. This 
can lead to vigorous analysis of the 


‘problem of the American college or 


university in light of issues increas- 
ingly being raised in the field of 
religion in higher education. 

Of course, we need to recognize 
that sometimes some of the strong- 
est persons in the Center are not 
particularly endowed with capaci- 
ties for theoretical thought. Their 
leadership does emerge from other 
qualities. 


(3) Other Characteristics of “The 
Center.” Those of the Center may 
discern increasingly the demands of 
Christianity in all areas of campus 
life. “Together they can seek the 
disciplines required recreation 
and social life, use of time and 
money, dating, summer vacations, 
drinking, eating, etc., for continuous 
Christian living. Particular atten- 
tion is thus given to the philosophy 
of discipline wherein one stands by 
Christian convictions without fool- 
ishly allowing himself to be ostra- 
cized from modern campus life on 
a basis of superficial criteria. 

Those of the Center can concen- 
trate course work, daily experience, 
special projects, and Center discus- 
sions upon a social analysis of man’s 
contemporary predicament. Each 
person may choose specific areas of 
social action; all search for pro- 
founder understanding of issues in 
light of these specific actions and in 
light of the Gospel. 


minutes of my cabinet meetings of 
the past year: the number of mo- 
tions, plans of actions, and sugges- 
tions adopted there, and not com- 
pleted or fulfilled, is a very large 
one. Had a majority of these been 
carried into effect, the strength of 
our program could have been in- 
creased manyfold. 

If I could correct my mistakes of 
the past year, I would adhere to 
this rule: When a plan of action has 
been adopted by the membership, 
make immediate plans to insure ac- 


Those of the Center find them- 
selves driven to very meaningful 
worship, corporate and individual. 
Many may wish to work out coop- 
erative plans for private prayer and 
meditation. The Center is_ not 
identical with the traditional “cell” 
group. 

Those of the Center can become 
deeply concerned about the total 
student Christian group, its organ- 
ization, program, and_ problems. 
Most Cabinet members, it is hoped, 
would be in the Center. Out of such 
thinking suggestions regarding group 
purpose and program inevitably 
would arise. 

Those of the Center must main- 
tain /humzlity—sensitive to the dan- 
gers of spiritual pride. Any group 
which presumes to go apart and 
gain special insight easily becomes 
a closed, ingrown group, conscious 
of its leadership powers, and dog- 
matic about its certainties. Such spir- 
itual arrogance is fatal. But these 
suggestions, it is hoped, make clear 
that the Center is not to be another 
organization supplementary to the 
already organized group. What / 
have called the Center would never 
call itself the Center or give itself 
any name. It would simply be a 
group of students, staff, and faculty 
meeting informally some half-dozen 
times a year for the purpose of ex- 
amination—at the level of encoun- 
ter—of their own lives, of their vo- 
cations as students, of their campus 
and the religious life of that cam- 
pus, of their nation and world—all 
in light of God’s Word spoken at 
that moment of history. ‘The Center 
would not require an additional 
block of time—it would greatly de- 
termine the total time and interests 
of all in it. 


tion; and, refrain from adopting any 
plan of action which cannot be car- 
ried to completion. 

Of course, a first requirement for 
a strong program is an able leader- 
ship. We have learned on this cam- 
pus that the “two-fisted fellow’ who 
can do the job single-handed is not 
necessarily the officer or chairman 
we need. But ability to work through 
committees and commissions is a 
prime requisite. So too, is it im- 
portant that the chairmen we ap- 
point know what will be expected 
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of them, and be sold on their jobs 
before they accept their obligations. 

If I could repeat my work with 
the “Y” I would place the following 
foremost among my objectives: 

(1) Make advantageous use of ca- 
pable faculty leadership. This help, 
together with a strong Advisory 
Board is essential even to an associa- 
tion which employs a staff. 

(2) Set up an adequate cabinet 
training program. The most able 
leaders in my association are those 
who have had sectional and regional 
conference experience. I would make 
these conferences a must in the 


cabinet training program. Another 
must is the cabinet retreat, where 
the néw cabinet adjourns to a lake 
or picnic spot in the spring and the 
early fall, to initiate new plans, re- 
vise other plans, and to have a pe- 
riod of Christian fellowship to- 
gether. 

(3) Use the printed regional, na- 
tional, and NICC program mate- 
rials. Such materials should prompt- 
ly be passed on to the president 
and/or cabinet members and com- 
mittee chairmen. (I am most re- 
geretful that it took me so long to 
realize this.) 


(4) Have a lively, diversified so. 
cial and recreational program. A 
strong social program not only af. 
fords relaxation from tiring routine: 
it helps create a homogeneous group, 

(5) Afford opportunities for per. 
sonal counseling. (The ability and 
willingness of A. Frank Martin, our 
general secretary here, to share his 
time, efforts and resources to aid 
students in solving their personal 
problems has been a factor which 
has added such depth and fiber to 
the whole association as to make jt 
more than worth while to the mem. 
bers.) 


Africa and 
Rena and John 


Both old student movers, John Karefa-Smart, 
M.D., and Rena Weller Karefa-Smart report 
brightly on their change of hemispheres—but 
not of attitudes 


Rotifunk, Sierra Leone 
November 23, 1948 


DEAR FRIENDS: 


Ever since we got off the boat in 
Freetown on October 16, we have 
wanted to write all of our SCM 
friends to tell you where we are 
and what we are doing, and this 
letter is the result. 

As you know, we had the rare 
privilege of attending the first As- 
sembly of the World Council of 
Churches at Amsterdam. We were 
both officially listed as “consultants.” 
Rena had the special tasks of con- 
ducting one of the main worship 
services for the whole Assembly, and 
of being chairman at the meeting on 
“The Church in Africa” for officially 
accredited visitors. John gave an ad- 
dress at this meeting, and was one 
of those invited to luncheon at the 
Royal Palace. We are very grateful 
that we had the experience together 
of seeing the World Council of 
Churches become a reality. 

We are living in Rotifunk, fifty- 
five miles away from Freetown—a 
four-hour journey by the local train. 
This is John’s home town, and the 
chief town of the state or chiefdom 
over which his Uncle is Paramount 
Chief. John is in charge of the mis- 
sionary dispensary of the Evangell- 
cal United Brethren Church, which 
includes a maternity ward, but the 
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bulk of the work is with outpatients 
who walk in from far and near or 
come by train. Later we shall begin 
a program of comprehensive com- 
munity work which we hope will 
bring definite gains in the health 
of the people here. 


Rena is slowly discovering the 
mysteries of home management— 
with the aid of a cook and house- 
boy who are both Mohammedan! 
(At night the Arabic prayers of the 
former ring throughout the rooms 
of this home to meet the silent pray- 
ers of the Christians as all retire.) 
Joll of rice, palaver sauce with rice, 
ground nut (peanut to you Ameri- 
cans) stew with rice, cassava leaf or 
potato leaf with rice—these dishes 
convey the fact, don’t they? Rice is 
the staple food here. And with it 
one uses all other “trimmings,” such 
as fowl, meat, fish. 


Other findings fill each new day 
for Rena. Temne, the dominant 
language of Rotifunk, and John’s 
own language, is the greatest pres- 
ent challenge. But when one has 
learned the various classes of nouns, 
the conjugations of verbs, and the 
personal pronouns—accusative and 
possessive—one has made a start. 


At the 
Amsterdam 
Conference 
last summer 


At least Rena keeps telling herself 
this. From behind the pages of the 
Temne lessons given teacher 
John (some day Mende lessons will 
follow) her eyes travel to the local 
grade school, the local church, the 
dispensary-maternity center (she has 
already witnessed a delivery, and 
feels like a bonafide midwife!), and 
the native homes nearby. Surely all 
of these places hold people and jobs 
—and some day soon when newness 
wears off, and adjustment is achieved 
Rena will know what she is to do 
to help John in the realization of a 
common dream. 

Meanwhile, “simplicity” sums up 
our life in Rotifunk. Our home, our 
daily work, our social contacts are 
all uncomplicated. There is no rush 
in living, no sense of crowds, no 
feeling of being weighted down 
with “things.” And this is good, for 
the realities of life come clear. We 
depend more than ever on_ the 
friendships and community of fel- 
lowship which have come to us s0 
richly. We remember daily our loved 
ones round the world, and are con- 
fident of your unity with us be 
fore our Father. 

We do not feel far away from 
you, and as your letters have come 
we have read them with keen in- 
terest and appreciation. For al: 
though Rotifunk is for us the true 
“Center of the world,” we do want 
to know what is happening on the 
periphery! 

Later letters from us will bring 
more word of the settrmg in which 
we work—social, political, religious. 
Meanwhile, our love continues for 
you all. 

—JOHN AND RENA KAREFA-SMART 
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TALK THE WORLD 


NEWS OF THE UNIVERSITY COMMUNITY AROUND THE 


WORLD 


Beginning of a University: Seminar students 
of the proposed Japanese Christian university 
enjoy singing hymns 


NEW UNIVERSITY FOR JAPAN. The 
first student body of the proposed Chris- 
tian University in Japan is already hold- 
ing classes! Sixty-one students, all of 
post-graduate standing, are holding 
seminars in two inadequate classrooms 
at the ‘Tokyo Woman’s College. 

They hope, soon, to be on their own 
campus, which is still in the dream stage. 
There is no place in Japan where grad- 
uates of the Protestant Christian col- 
leges can go for graduate courses of the 
calibre offered in the USA, except to 
the state-supported government-oper- 
ated universities, where graduates of the 
Christian colleges have extreme difficul- 
ty in obtaining permission to take the 
entrance examinations. A non-sectarian, 
international university, providing train- 
ing under Christian leadership for hun- 
dreds of graduates of the Christian and 
other colleges there, is a dream coming 
true. A sponsoring committee has taken 
an option on a 350-acre site with some 
buildings at Mitaka near Tokyo. But, 
with food and shelter still the primary 
problems in Japan, why put so much 
USA money into a university? 

The answers are convincing: Some 
believe that such a university can do 
much to further democracy in Japan; to 
many it is the logical next step in the 
continuing missionary program in Ja- 
pan; others see in it a measure for 
peace-building, and still others regard it 
as a national atonement for the events 
symbolized by Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 
For all, it is a venture of friendship, 
linking Christian students of North 
America with Christian students in an- 
other part of the world. 


MARCH, 
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The fund-raising campaign in Amer- 
ica will be initiated the day after Easter, 
April 18, 1949. The goal is $10 million. 
Endorsement and support is a two-way 
process. For details ask for: The News- 
letter, published by the Japan Christian 
University Foundation, 214 Fast 21st 
Street, New York 10, N. Y., and sent 
free on request. 


COMMUNITY CONTACT IN 
GREECE. At Pierce College in Greece, 
(an American institution established 
years ago as a token of Christian good- 
will) students in the social welfare classes 
are given practical experience-centered 
training for work greatly needed in 
their communities. Harold Harlow, a 
faculty member and also an administra- 
tor for the Congregational Christian 
Service Committee in Greece, assigns 
case field work in actual relief projects. 
Thus students are participating citizens, 
and the school, offering a full high 
school and college curriculum, contin- 
ues to stand as a living example of Chris- 
tian principles-in-action. 


THE S.C.M. IN PAKISTAN. The “Stu- 
dent Outlook” carries this report from 
a member movement: 

“The SCM members in Pakistan share 
the uncertainties and difficulties which 
face the entire Christian community in 
East and West Punjab. Many are find- 
ing it extremely difficult to meet their 
college expenses. All are conscious of 
their position as a small minority in an 
otherwise totally Mosiem population. 
The colleges in which they are studying 
have all suffered in the upheavals which 
came before and after partition. The 
one hardest hit is Forman Christian 
College in Lahore, which in May, 1947 
had 1,400 students and was one of the 
leading educational institutions in the 
country. After partition, its enrollment 
dropped to 100, many of its staff had to 
leave, and some of its buildings were 
conscripted as an emergency hospital. 
Even now its enrollment is only 300, 
and two of its large dormitories serve as 
hospital buildings. 

“The SCM in Pakistan is not large. 
Though there are nearly half a million 
Christians in Western Pakistan, there 
are probably less than 150 Christian col- 
lege and university students. As a result 
of the partition these SCM Unions have 
been cut off from Unions in the East 
Punjab and Delhi with which they were 
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associated. Now they are faced with the 
task of rebuilding their organization. 

“The members of the Pakistan SCM 
are aware that they have a far greater 
responsibility than ever before to wit- 
ness to Christ, and to do this more ef- 
fectively they are eager to remain a part 
of the SCM of India, Pakistan, and 
Ceylon.” 


NEW SCM IN AFRICA. From the Stu- 
dent Christian Movement in Nigeria, 
Africa, comes a report of activities of 
four colleges near enough to each other 
to have cooperative activities—Univer- 
sity College, Wesley College, Melville 
Hall, and United Missionary College. 
“Our ability to meet and stimulate each 
other has given a new spirit of effort to 
our branches.” Last Good Friday eve- 
ning they cooperated in_ producing 
scenes from Miss Sayre’s play The Man 
Born to be King. 


FORTY-NINERS TO INDIA. A year 
has passed since the J-3s went to Japan: 
these were three-year termers, most of 
them coming fresh from half-a-hundred 
U. S. campuses, sent abroad by the 
Methodist Board and Church Exten- 
sion. So satisfactory has their project 
been to all concerned, that a similar 
venture, called I-g, is now developing. 
This is a call for a new crop of fifty 
young people of high calibre to go to 
India in 1949 for a three-year period. 

Teachers, preachers, nurses, labora- 
tory technicians, doctors, rural and so- 
cial workers, the 
Forty-Niners must be 
between the ages 21 
and 28, unmarried, 
with a minimum of 
four years of college 
education, possessed 
of deep Christian conviction and above- 
average concern. Beyond these basic re- 
quirements, the I-gs chosen will be those 
who have a sense of adventure and 
adaptability, a readiness for a hard job. 
They will sail soon after six weeks of 
orientation next July-August. 

For many other opportunities for 
Christian service, see Christian Hori- 
zons, 1949, a publication listing 2,500 
current job openings under thirty-two 
boards and agencies for national and 
overseas missionary enterprises. For a 
copy, address: The Student Volunteer 
Movement, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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A Discussion Help | 


STUDENT: YOUR VOCATION IS NOW 


R. H. Edwin Espy speaks out of conviction deep. 
ened by a teaching experience in Yale this yegy 


sights in concrete action, if the latte 
consumes time that is needed for youg 
studies? 


course I do. How otherwise am I a 
Christian student? 
If my field is economics, and the prin- 


Regardless of what your chosen life 
work may be, you have been engaged 
upon that work in college. If you have 


studied to become a chemist, and later 
find yourself herding sheep, your col- 
lege experience still has been part of 


ciples and practices I am studying are 
out of line with the concepts of justice 
which I derive from my Christian faith, 


8. Is it possible on your campus to 
discuss questions of this kind with some 
of your professors, and to work together 


q your life vocation. do I let it worry me? I had better. with them in translating the answer 
: To take this view involves an integral If I live in a dormitory, and observe into action? 
conception of one’s total life, and of — that some of the students are exploit- 9. To what degree is an effort made 
q the universe in which it is set. It implies ing, discouraging and injuring the less by your college or university to encour. P 
that all of life is regarded as a con- aggressive personalities, do I try to do age the view of Christian student re. J 
q tinuous trust, the living out of a basic something about it? I shall be remiss if sponsibility which is set forth in the t 
commitment which is deeper and more _ I don't. statement preceding these questions? t 
. | inclusive than the commitment to any If I discover that practices of my in- 10. In what ways does, or could, your t 
- one “vocation.” Vocation, in the pro- _ stitution are antithetical to the free Christian Association (or other student s 
j foundest sense, is the calling to live our development of community and of con- Christian group) give attention to the t 
z total lives in faithfulness to God. It is — structive self-expression within that proposition that your life as a student a 
a the calling to be his witnesses in every community, do I take a part, through is your present Christian vocation? 
phase of our experience, including the democratic methods, in facing the prob- i Retheas Cond 
“vocational,” and in every stage of our lem? My Christian concern for the or Further otudy U 
development, including the “student.” growth of persons calls upon me to do For stimulating statements On some fi 
If we accept this premise, then being en. of the issues raised by these questions, - 
a student is in itself a vocation. It is The list can be indefinitely extended. you may want to consult the following: bh 
our present opportunity to live con- But the point must surely be clear: here Calhoun, Robert C.—God and the b 
7 sistently with our total life commit- and now, as Christian-students, our real Day's Work, Association Press, 1943, J 
f ment. It is not a preparation for some- vocation is being exercised. Who will got . A 
qd i at this particular vocation is one gaa con. John C.—The Task of the 
thing yet to come but an important deny that this p SCM in the University, Association 
: stage in an unbroken pilgrimage, an of the most strategic which life can Press, 1947, $1.00. : C 
occasion pregnant with meaning and offer? God has set us in this place of Cuninggim, Merrimon—The College 6 
potentiality in its own right. Whether opportunity for a purpose. Let us set geeks Religion, Yale University Press, 
7 you are headed for teaching, or busi- heart and mind, in these fleeting college 1947, $3.50. ; 
ness, or law or medicine or nowhere in years, to the thrilling adventure of Hazen Foundation, Edward W.—Pam. | y 
q particular, your present vocation con- making that purpose manifest. phlets on Religion in Higher Educa. , 


sists in the fact that you are a student. fion, Varying prices, averaging 25C. 


To hold this view and live this voca- Talking It Over Miller, Alexander—T he Christian b 
tion requires that you be not simply a Should some of our readers have [ath and My Job, Association Pres, | ik 
1947, $1.50. cl 


doubts regarding this philosophy and 
its consequences, try yourselves out on 
some questions such as the following. 
You may want to make them the basis 


student who happens also to be a Chris- 
tian, but that you be a Christian stu- 
dent, a person integrated not only in 
the time sequence from present to fu- 


Nash, Arnold $.—The University and | 6 
the Modern World, Macmillan, 1945, 
$2.50. 

Nelson, John Oliver—We Have Thi 


ture but in the totality of your present of a group discussion—or a Commis- Ministry, Association Press, 1946, cloth - 

personality. You look upon your stu- sion program in the Christian Associa $1.50, paper 75C. | 

dent career as an experience to be tion or other student Christian group: Nelson, John Oliver—Young Laymen, y 

| eagerly capitalized, a unique, once- 1. In what sense, if any, is there such pet Church, Association Press, 1948, 

7 offered opportunity to glorify God and a thing as “Christian vocation’? eg 

4 Shedd, Clarence P.—A Century of 
serve your fellows through your present 2. Does the fact that a person Is a ep - 

student vocation. Being a student is Christian mean that his life vocation 194%, 

what God expects of you now. different from anyone's else? Visser ’t Hooft, W. A.—None Other “6 

But what does this mean in practice? 3. Do you regard the life work for Gods (Harper; temporarily out-of-print). z 

If I am an English major, and am cur- which you are preparing as a channel <x e 

rently studying a phase of literature for Christian witness and service? 7 


4. Do you agree that your life as a 
student is your present vocation? 
5. Can you reconcile all of your stu- 


with little religious content, does it 
mean that I seek nevertheless to relate 
it to my concept of God and the uni- 


Who's Where 


Liston Pope is Dean in Yale Divinity 


verse? It certainly does. dent activities with your Christian con- School. : 
If I am studying biology, and learn __ victions? ROBERT JOHNSON is Intercollegiate Sec- u 

the processes of cellular growth without 6. How can you relate your view of retary, New York City. _ 

regard to their ultimate course or rea- God and the universe to what you are) Gaye Latnrop is Director of Sloan : 

son, do I try to square it with my view ___ learning in college? House, New York City. 

of the creative and sustaining power of 7. To what extent do you believe Roranp Ex.iotr has joined Church 

God, and at the same time try to enrich _ that the insights you gain as a Christian World Service, Inc., as Secretary for ; 


and enlarge that theistic view? Of | student oblige you to apply these in- Displaced Persons. 
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CAMPUS DATELINES 


NEWS OF THE STUDENT CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION MOVEMENT 


CA President Honored 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, Princeton, New 
Jersey. David W. Romig, president of 
the CA, was given the first Daily Prince- 
tonian award for “his contributions to 
the University, both physical and 
spiritual, through his achievements in 
the field of non-athletic, extracurricular 
activities.” 


Discuss Western Religions 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia. A series of lectures on “Codes 
and Customs of Western Religions” are 
being given “on campus.”’ Lectures are 
being given on the Protestant, Catholic, 
Jewish and Unitarian faiths.—NANcy 
ARNOT. 


CA Divides into Three Groups 


COLLEGE OF THE PACIFIC, Stockton, Cali- 
fornia. Yes, we recognize the need for 
Christian emphasis in student 
YMCA and YWCA movement in the 
United States! But the question seems to 
be how to get that emphasis without 
losing those students who have a primary 
concern for social action, or, as one of 
our national leaders has said—‘‘how to 
be an inclusive yet an incisive Christian 
movement.”” We surveyed our scene, 
even as we welcomed our new Execu- 
tive Secretary, Walt Raitt. Consultations 
with top BMOC’s and BWOC’s revealed 
that the campus leaders felt that a much 
more effective program could be carried 
on by separate YMCA and YWCA 
groups. Ihe Student Christian Associa- 
tion was thought of as a_ stereotyped 
‘Teligious” group that did nothing on 
campus—the inclusive part of the “Y” 
emphasis was lacking—and so something 
was necessary to prevent the death of 
the “Y” on campus. 

We saw the need of three groups... 
a group for the students interested in 
the chapel and churchmanship program; 
and students primarily interested in the 
broader area of the student YMCA and 
YWCA programs in two other groups. 
As for names we chose the Men’s “Y” 
Council, the Women’s “Y” Council, and 
the Churchmanship Council. But came 
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FERN BABCOCK, News Editor 


a hitch. How coordinate these three 
councils? What was needed was an Ex- 
ecutive Board of students on which all 
of the councils were represented. A new 
organization came into being—called 
the Anderson “Y” Center. 

Then, who was to do what? So— 
committees were set up for the whole 
“Y” Center, to concentrate on public 
affairs forums, social and political action 


groups, hospitality, house arrangements, 


etc. These three councils will support the 
over-all projects of the AYC and will 
still be responsible for stressing a pro- 
gram especially suited to men and 
women individually, as well as to the 
church affiliated groups.—“Mo” HEss. 


Millsaps Presents Play at Tougaloo 


TOUGALOO COLLEGE, Tougaloo, Missts- 
sippi. The YMCA and YWCA sponsored 
“The Captains and the Kings” a play 
by Channing Pollock, given by the Wes- 
ley Players of Millsaps College. 

The theme of the play is that Jesus 
came upon the earth and the people 
failed to recognize him. All expected a 
great, rich ruler, and they had no wel- 
come for the Son of a poor carpenter. 
A large audience responded deeply to 
this Vesper period, and the CAs have 
extended an invitation to the Wesley 
players to bring other programs of this 
nature to Tougaloo. 


Hold Church and Labor Conference 


MACALESTER COLLEGE, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota. A one-day campus conference was 
held from 12:30-9:00 p.m. Speakers were: 
“The Church’s Challenge to Labor,” the 
Reverend J. D. Simmons; “Labor's 
Challenge to the Church,” Mr. Robert 
Wishart, President, Hennepin County 
CIO; and “The Community’s Challenge 


‘to Church and Labor,’ Mr. Kenneth 


Crouse, Labor Editor, St. Paul Dispatch. 
A banquet closed the conference. 


Recreation for Migrant Workers 


LINFIELD COLLEGE, McMinnville, Oregon. 
The SCA is sponsoring a _ recreation 
project for migrant workers at near-by 
Dayton camp, with 80 children taking 
part. 


YWCA Beehive of Activity 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON, Eugene, Oregon. 
At a Cabinet and Board Luncheon 28 
students and g Advisory Board members 
were present. The Membership Com- 
mittee reported 780 members of whom 
437 had participated in programs. The 
International Affairs Committee planned 
a Thanksgiving Dinner for 12 foreign 
students. The Service Committee has 
over 60 girls working in the Spastic 
Hospital and others who give daily help 
in the Vet’s Nursery. The Nursery, 
started by the YW in 1947, has become 
a “Co-op” with parents hiring a trained 
teacher. Other girls help with Girl 
Scout Troops, Red Cross activities, and 
tot-tending for Dames meetings. At a 
recent YW membership meeting, 125 
were present on a rainy night to enjoy 
a program of skits and other features, 
which closed with an interpretation of 
the YWCA purpose by the Religion 
Committee. 


“Y” Lounge into Nursery 


IOWA STATE COLLEGE, Ames, Towa. Satur- 
day afternoon finds “Y” girls playing 
nursemaid while the student-parents of 
pre-school age children shop. A Toy 
Drive is being undertaken; the girls will 
rejuvenate the toys for the Saturday 
program. 

The Ames YWCA and YMCA com- 
bined in giving a Foreign Students Tea 
at Lynn Fuhrer Lodge so they might 
feel included in “Y” activities. 


Study US Foreign Policy 


LEWIS AND CLARK COLLEGE, Portland, 
Oregon. The SCA and the International 
Relations Club cooperated in a discus- 
sion of “Basic Assumptions of U. S. 
Foreign Policy,” with Dr. Sears of Mills 
College as the speaker. 


Faculty Members Are “Tried” 


WESLEYAN COLLEGE, Macon, Georgia. 
Faculty members were found guilty of 
such crimes as splitting infinitives and 
dangling participles, in the WSSF Court, 
which launched the WSSF campaign on 
the campus.—MARIAN LEWwIS. 
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HEART OF THE “FAIR DEAL” 


Social Welfare, Social Security, Education, Medical Care, Economic Controls, Civil Rights—these are 
the pulsing life blood of the huge body of legislative action before the 81st Congress. As this is written 
specific measures have not yet taken definite shape and number. Meanwhile, Helen Gillmore (of 
the National Y.W.C.A. Public Affairs Committee) puts down the main items of the President's program: 


ECONOMIC CONTROLS. President Truman repeated his request for 


inflation controls: credit curbs, controls on commodity speculation; ex- 
port controls; priorities and allocation in transportation and critical 
commodities; strengthened rent control; standby price and wage controls. 


PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY. He proposed a study of productive capacity 
for goods in “critically short supply, such as steel’; if found necessary, 
“government loans to expand production”; if “private industry fails to 
meet our needs,” government construction of new capacity. 


TAXES. $4 billion in new revenues is asked for, “principally from addi- 
tional corporate taxes”; also higher estate and gift levies, and higher 
income taxes in the upper and middle brackets. 


SOCIAL LEGISLATION. On the docket are: national health insurance; 
expanded social security coverage and increased benefits; construction 
of 1 million low-rent housing units in seven years; Federal aid to 
education. 


Deepen ‘Religious 


Emphasis” 
(Or, how not to rue REW) 


Have you ever been baffled over how 
to make a Religious Emphasis Week 
more effective? 


The University Christian Mission 


hands of 


sponsible for their own meals, lodging 
and traveling expenses. The name of! 
your representative must be in_ the 


James L. Stoner, National Director 
University Christian Mission 
297 Fourth Avenue 
New York, New York 
at least a month prior to the date of the 
Workshop you plan to attend. 


LABOR. Repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act; revival of the Wagner Labor 
Relations Act, but with certain changes such as curbs on strikes that 
endanger national welfare and on jurisdictional disputes; a minimum 
wage increase from 40 cents to 75 cents an hour. 


FARMERS. President Truman asked for a long-range farm price support 
program and increased rural electrification. 


CIVIL RIGHTS. He reiterated his demands for legislation against lynch. 
ing, poll taxes, racial segregation and discrimination in employment. |t 
is likely that the first round in this fight will be over the elimination 
of the Senate filibuster, which can continue to keep these bills from 
coming to a vote. 


FOREIGN POLICY. Probably the plans for a North Atlantic defense 
alliance and for the second year continuance of the European Recovery 
Program will be sent to Congress later. So far, the President has pro. 
posed universal military training; extension of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Program; and removal of the discriminatory provisions of 
the Displaced Persons law enacted by the 80th Congress. 


PICTURE CREDITS 


OUR COVER places Colby’s beauti- 
ful chapel in pleasing perspective. 

Page 3: U. of Michigan crossroads, 

Pages 12, 13: Courtesy of the New 
York Public Library. 


may have the answer. Head for the 
nearest University Christian Mission 
Workshop, where suggestions and dis- 
cussion are focused on how to plan, 
conduct and follow-up a Religious Em- 
phasis Week. 


When the brief workshop, at ESCON 
(1948 National Winter Conference) met 
with an excellent response, a series of 
one-day (10 a.m.—5 p.m.) Regional 
Workshops were set up. These will be 
far more comprehensive, involving dis- 
cussion on specific problems and selec- 
tion and proper use of speakers, or- l5c. 
ganization, etc. Here they are: 


New England, Boston, April 2 
Middle Atlantic, Philadelphia, May 7 
South, Atlanta, April 9 
Nashville—April 10 
Southwest, Regional YM-YWCA_ Con- 
ference, May 28-June 5 
Rocky Mountain, Kansas City, May 27 
New York, Lisle, N. Y. conference, May 3 
North Central, Chicago, April 29 
Minneapolis, April 30 
Northwest, Portland, May 7 
All colleges and universities are in- 


vited to send representatives. There is 
no registration fee. Delegates are re- 


Programs for YOU 


These discussion helps are ready: 


ECONOMIC JUSTICE. By Clare M. Hardin, national YWCA Secretary 
for Economic Education, and Fern Babcock, Program Coordinator of the 
National Student YWCA. 20c. 


ALCOHOL. By Alfred C. Payne, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, who was 
a member of the 1947 Yale University Summer School of Alcohol Studies. 


FINANCE. By Mayneal Wayland. 15c. 

FROM CAMPUS TO CAPITOL. By Fern Babcock. 15c. 

RACIAL EQUALITY. By Yolanda Wilkerson. 15c. 

FAITH AND HERITAGE OF SCAs. By Harold B. Ingalls. 15c. 
ACTIONS of the National Assembly of Student Christian Associations. 10c. 


Loose-leaf binder, bound in simulated morocco, for filing the 
Cabinet Workbook Program Papers. 75c. 


NICC ProcraM Commission, 347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., o7 
THE WoMaAN’s Press, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Program units in the Cabinet Workbook Series 
prepared especially for student Commissions 


For materials address: 
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A page about the United Student Fellowship of the Congregational Christian and Evangelical & 
Reformed churches, which currently are expecting to merge as the United Church of Christ 


Robert Johnson, Yale, Chairman of Publications Committee 


SPECULATION: 


SPECULATION in the international 
market is not generally encouraged by 
the economists in these troubled times. 
Nevertheless, I proffer a speculation or 
two on both the national and interna- 
tional scene, for I believe that this is 
the right time for such speculation. The 
international market is wide open for 
just what the United Student Fellow- 
ship has to offer and the prevailing un- 
rest and insecurity only makes more im- 
perative that international thinking be 
expanded into international actuality. 


I am thinking of the possible organ- 
ization of United Student Fellowship 
units to function around the world, 
wherever Congregational Christian and 
Evangelical and Reformed students exist 
in suficient number. The constitution 
of the USF in no way limits member- 
ship to the United States! Moreover, it 
permits a reading, with a few minor 
changes, that could apply to an inter- 
national organization just as well. 


WHAT PURPOSE would be served by 
the organization of USF groups in other 
countries? Many! For example: Such 
groups would strengthen greatly the 
unity of our own denominations—a 
prerequisite to a strong and unified in- 
terdenominational organization. Such 
groups would bring together individuals 
of different races and nationalities, and 
they might make possible more signifi- 
cant and more numerous exchanges of 
students. You can all think up similar 
reasons, some more practical, some less. 

The mention of that word “practical” 
reminds me that there does not seem to 
be any practical ready-made way of pre- 
senting this idea to students in other 
countries, or of following the matter 
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Bert Miller, our guest author, is in his sec- 
ond year at Yale Divinity School. He presents 
this month a Christian challenge with an eco- 
nomic twist. Bert is well qualified as a spokes- 
man for USF; take note of the important offi- 
ces he occupies: he is member-at-large of the 
USF Executive Committee; USF representative 
on the Youth Fellowship Constitution Commit- 
tee; and temporary USF representative on the 
Advisory Board for Congregational Christian 
Student Work in New England. In his fine 
work on the formation of USF in Defiance last 
summer, Bert exemplified the spirit which is 
going to carry forward the work of the USF 
and Christ’s Church. 


up. But consider: Will you be working 
with foreign students this summer, 
either here or abroad? Many opportuni- 
ties are open, to spend your summer in 
international work camps. See the list 
in the February INTERCOLLEGIAN, p. 22; 
or, write to Bryant Drake, 19 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois. If you do 
go, and come across a Congregational 
or an E and R student, why not specu- 
late with him as to the possibilities for 
a group in his country? This kind of 
speculation does not cost much and the 
returns may be many-fold. Arm yourself 
with information about the USF for 
just such an occasion. (See note on ref- 
erence material below.) 


CONTRIBUTING FACTORS to these 
thoughts are two: In December Pilgrim 
Youth Ed Hawley (former national Pil- 
grim Fellowship President, recently re- 
turned from two years as Service Work- 
er in Britain for the Congregational 
Christian Service Committee) reports 
the beginnings of a Youth Fellowship 
for British Congregational Youth and 
the organization of a Central Youth 
Council. A Student Fellowship, within 
this Youth Fellowship, geared to the 
particular needs and situation of the 
students, could easily be formed and it 
might gain strength through affiliation 


National and International 


with the USF and its program. 

The other factor is concerned more 
with the method of communication of 
the idea and caring for its early growth 
until it can blossom into fact. Sherwood 
Wirt reports that the Pilgrim Club at 
the University of Washington is sup- 
porting two students this year at Do- 
shisha University in Japan, in connec- 
tion with the Japanese Scholarship 
Project (a special project of our United 
Student Fellowship.) There is a_ possi- 
bility that this group will send ten 
American students over to Japan this 


~summer, to give added interest to the 


scholarship project. Besides viewing the 
situation and arousing personal interest, 
these same students might discuss the 
formation of a USF group for students 
in Doshisha. 

The speculations in the national field 
(I do have to include them here, but 
they look nice included in the title) are 
not so much speculations as stock ex- 
change notices and signs of the times— 
on these you can do your own specu- 
lating. 

—BeErT MILLER 


Want to Know About USF? 


In student conferences held since last Sep- 
tember, CC and E and R delegates have made 
many inquiries concerning the basic facts of 
USF, its purpose and organization. Students 
who have similar queries, may find such infor- 
mation in the September INTERCOLLEGIAN, 
and in the November Newsletter, edited by 
Charles Schwantes, 1505 Race Street, Phila- 
delphia 2, Pa. 


Notice! If any of our USF readers have any 
items which they feel will be of interest to all 
readers of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN as well as 
to USF members, please send such news to: 
Bob Johnson, 109 Grove St., New Haven, Conn. 
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Have you chosen a career? 


Do you know what courses to 
choose which will best equip 
you for the job? 


Do you know the market for 
your services? 


HIGHWAYS TO JOBS 
FOR WOMEN 


How to Pick College Courses for 
Your Career 


by Josephine H. Gerth 


Here is vocational guidance 
in workbook form so that you 
can test, choose and prepare 
for yourself the most suitable 
career. Written by the former 
vocational counselor in charge 
of graduate placement at 
Hunter College of the City of 
New York. Work experience 
and educational requirements 
for particular jobs are given 
by leading employers in each 
field. 


A full scope of occupations 
from typing positions for the 
college girl to highly special- 
ized professional careers— 
Personnel, Social Work, Pub- 
lishing, Apparel Merchandis- 
ing, and openings in Chem- 
istry, Mathematics, Air Trans- 
portation, the Motion Picture 
Industry, and many others. 


$3.00 


A 1949 Selection for 
Lenten Reading 


REFLECTIONS OF THE 
SPIRIT 


by Winnifred Wygal 


“An invaluable manual of 
programs, readings, medita- 
tions and suggestions for use 
in private devotions and group 
worship, arranged with in- 
sight and understanding. It 
helps toward orderliness and 
progress in cultivating the 
inner life.” 

JOSEPH ForT NEWTON 

Selector, Religious 

Publishers Group 


A special feature of this book 
is the provision of blank pages 
at the end of each chapter for 
jotting down your personal 
notes and meditations. 

$2.00 


Order from your college 
bookstore or 


3 Press 


600 Lexington Ave. 
Dept. 11, New York 22, N. Y. 


JESUS, SCHOLAR 
(Continued from page 14) 


beautiful on the outside but de- 
cayed within. They were dwelling 
in a graveyard and not in a place of 
living men, with living experience. 
When they thought that what a man 
takes in through his lips is more 
important than what comes out 
from his mind and heart they were 
going tragically wrong. And when 
they so interpreted their laws as to 
escape their obligations they _be- 
came perfect examples of the misuse 
of the past. In all such teaching 
Jesus is exercising the profoundest 
moral discrimination. He is a liv- 
ing example of the scholar as a 
critic. 

In all this activity both positive 
and negative .the scholarship of Jesus 
expressed a profound understand- 
ing—a Capacity to get at the living 
center of experience and to express 
its meaning in luminous words. It 
is here that men of learning fail 
most profoundly. In one of his books 
Walter Lippmann spoke of men 
who read themselves into ignorance. 
Their very knowledge became a part 
of their intellectual incapacity. 
Some such thing Professor William 
James may have had in mind when 
he referred to “‘the Ph.D. octopus.” 
It is possible to make the very in- 
struments of knowledge the vehicle 
for the emasculation of knowledge. 
To every subject which he discusses 
Jesus brings that moral and spir- 
itual understanding which saves 
scholarship from the bypaths and 
the false paths into which it is so 
often allured. Fellowship with his 
mind in action, with his life of 
speech, and his life of prayer, will 
develop attitudes which produce 
sanity, intellectual clarity, moral 
stability, and spiritual insight. ‘The 
school of judgment which Jesus 
conducts turns out to be a school 
for the production of true scholars. 
And all of the implements of tech- 
nical scholarship, important and nec- 
essary as these are, produce a body 
of learning without a soul unless 
they are infused and mastered by 
that which Jesus brought to the 
contemplation and the interpreta- 
tion of life. 


PIG OF Tht LOT 


“THE Boy WITH GREEN Harp” 


Movie-goers, say the wise men of the 
theatrical world, will not accept a ser. 
mon. Entertainment is entertainment, 
they say, and preachment is preach. 
ment—and never let the twain meet. 

We delight in calling their attention 
—and that of all seekers after film fare 
above the ordinary—to the job RKO 
has done with “The Boy With Green 
Hair.” For here is a wonderful mixture 
of absorbing story and powerful preach. 
ment. And we predict that people will 
crowd in to see it, and like it. 

“Green Hair” has a twofold message: 
it strikes a telling blow against war, 
pointing to the damage done to people, 
especially children. Second, it pleads 
eloquently for tolerance toward those 
who differ from us in any particular. 

The picture unreels the story of a 
12-year-old youngster (charmingly play. 
ed by young Dean Stockwell). Learning 
that he is a war orphan Dean awakens 
the next morning to find his hair has 
turned green. Fantasy? Certainly. But it 
is made highly believable and poignant. 
ly symbolic. 

Jeered at by his schoolmates, the boy 
runs until he confronts a group of bat. 
tered war orphans who have come to 
life from a poster he had seen and 
they explain their responsibility for 
turning his hair green so that he might 
attract attention and thus be able to 
tell the curious that “war is bad and it 
must stop.” 

Despite its fantasy, the film has the 
strong human appeal which always is 
present when the lives of people are 
truly portrayed. 

—Protestant Motion Picture Counail 


Woman’s Press reports on 
CIVIL RIGHTS 


A year has passed since the an- 
nouncement of the President's sweep- 
ing program on Civil Rights. The 
Woman’s Press now gives a_ whole 
issue (their February, 1949 number) 
to a sober report and evaluation of a 
year of work and struggle. Writers in 
urban and rural centers, and one big 
university (Nebraska) tell what has 
been done to improve local situations 


in housing, health, employment, 
recreation. 
Major articles—by Bishop. G. 


Bromley Oxnam, psychiatrist Eugene 
L. Hartley, and others—give deeper 
meaning to the concept of democracy 
and techniques of social action. 

Students will find much material 
here, useful for term papers, or for 
program planning. Send g5c for a 
copy of this February Civil Rights 
number (or, $2.50 for a year’s sub- 
scription) . Address— 


The Woman’s Press 
600 Lexington Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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— NORTHERN BAPTIST... 


A page about the student movement in the Northern Baptist Convention 
Val H. Wilson, Director of Department of University Pastor and Student Work 
Richard Akagi, Columbia University, News Secretary 


Brother, Can You Spare a Summer? 


Perhaps you are a member of that 
more or less fortunate majority, the 
free, white, and plus-or-minus 21. No 
doubt during the run of that last politi- 
cal circus you were pretty vocal regard- 
ing certain Civil Rights proposals and 
the low-cost housing program, and un- 
questionably you were on the “liberal” 
side of the fence. But even with your 
political sophistication can you sense 
the fury and humiliation that over- 
whelm a man when he’s given the 
“brush-off” by a personnel manager who 
regards a particular shade of skin color- 
ing a more primary job requisite than 
demonstrable competence? 


Perhaps you come from one of those 
lovely ‘“‘typical”” American communities 
where tall wonderful elms shade the 
walks, and lawns are not something you 
“keep off” of. Have you ever wondered 
what it means to be a kid whose only 
ball diamond is a squalid back alley 
paved with cinders and asphalt, to 
whom the smoke and stench from the 
neighborhood factories seem an_ in- 
alienable part of his “pursuit of happi- 


ness”’? 

Perhaps your father is a banker or a 
manufacturer and you have a strong in- 
clination toward thinking that the Taft- 
Hartley Act is the soundest piece of 
legislation since the Magna Carta. Don’t 
you think it may be enlightening if, be- 
fore you step into that position of exec- 
utive responsibility where you will have 
to deal with the Management-Labor 
problem, you could see clearly the point 
of view of those on the other side of 
the hyphen, and learn (by doing) that 
there is no drudgery as devastating to 
the spirit of man as that imposed by 
our mechanized culture on the work- 
ers in industry? 

But, whoever you are, participation 
in a summer service project can show 
to you that Christian insights, when 
applied, can ease the problems of our 
time. We ask you to invest a portion 
of your summer in any one of many 
service projects. To work on one of 
these is to define the faith that we pro- 
less, not with verbal involutions but 
with buckets and mops. Listed on this 
page are the summer service projects 
that our denomination sponsors. 
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SUMMER PROJECTS SPONSORED BY 
THE NATIONAL BAPTIST CONVENTION 


WeIRTON, West Virginia: Live close 
by the main gates of the throbbing steel 
mills of Weirton; work with mill em- 
ployees of varied nationality back- 
grounds. 


HARLEM, New York City: Lead wor- 
ship services, teach Vacation Church 
Schools, direct Day Camp activities in 
many Negro Baptist churches. Meet 
leaders in many fields; take interesting 
held trips. 


SACRAMENTO, California: Area has 
over 20 nationality groups. Participate 
in the separate Chinese, Japanese, Por- 
tuguese Sunday Services; teach combined 
Sunday School classes of these inter- 
cultural groups; supervise playgrounds. 

HuLetrt, Wyoming: Area, 1200 square 
miles! Set up and operate Vacation 
Church Schools in many small com- 


munities; lead rural church services; 
visit homes in isolated canyons. 


Detroit: Students-in-Industry. Work 
eight hours a day in an auto industry 
job; attend evening sessions with top 
leaders in labor and management. 


Purrto Rico: Engage in manual la- 
bor with local Puerto Rican workers in 
Barranquitas. Lead club work activities 
with boys and girls; attend evening sem- 
inars with civic and religious leaders. 


FoREIGN Projects: In Hamburg, Ger- 
many, students will help reconstruct 
bombed Baptist Theological Seminary. 
Plans are in the making for a project in 
France. Several Baptist Youth Caravans 
are being planned: for information on 
Caravans, write: Oliver deWolfe Cum- 
mings, 1703 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


Time: July-August 13 inclusive. Arrival on the first day and serving 


for the entire period is important. 


Cost: $io registration fee; this fee to be applied to living expenses 
while on project; each projector responsible for his transportation 
to and from project. Naturally, costs for European projects are 
higher than for those in the USA. 


Qualifications: One year of college or equivalent in church or work 
experience; active membership in a Christian youth group, prefer- 
ably with training in vacation church school work. 


Applications will be reviewed by the Summer Service Projects Committee 
and must be received before May 15, 1949. Apply to: Miss Lexie 
Ferrell, Director, the Summer Service Projects Committee, 152 Madi- 
son Ave., 21st floor, New York 16, N. Y. 


or whatever may arise. 


Manual Labor: 


ture, washing woodwork, building playgrounds, 


The Program is fourfold and each projector is ex- 
pected to share in every phase. 


Cooperative Living: Washing dishes, planning 
and cooking meals, housekeeping, laundering. 


Repairing rooms, fixing furni- 


Community Service: Recreation, calling, club activities, worship ser- 


vices, Vacation Church School. 


Spiritual Growth: Sharing experiences through discussions, seeking 
spiritual resources through group and private devotions. 


Prospective Projectors: Mary Joslin, 
Michigan commission chairman, plans 
to go to Europe; Erling Mostue, Wis- 
consin-Minnesota regional commission 


chairman is off to the Puerto Rico proj- 
ect; Jack McLean, Illinois commission 
chairman, is enrolled in Students-in- 
Industry, Detroit. 
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